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PREFACE. 



" A novice can often explain to a novice far more effectively 
than an expert!' — Introduction, " Rock-Climbing in the 
English Lake District," by Owen Glynne Jones. 



The portions of this book which relate to rock-climbing 
are primarily addressed to beginners. The number of 
climbers increases yearly, and it seemed to me that some 
kind of "Child's Guide" would be acceptable to fill in 
the interval between the chapters on elementary British 
mountaineering by Mr. Pilkington (" Badminton Library ") 
and Dr. Claude Wilson ("Mountaineering: All England 
Series ") and the works of Haskett Smith and O. G. Jones. 
Fellside hunting has, so far as I know, only been treated 
of hitherto in occasional articles. I have endeavoured to 
have my statements in regard to this branch of sport 
thoroughly checked by good men who have followed the 
hounds for years, and I wish to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to these, and also to those Masters who have been 
kind enough to furnish me with particulars about their 
packs. To George Abraham and his brother Ashley, as 
guides, protectors, and especially as friends, I cannot 
adequately express my thanks. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Quite a number of people have a bowing acquaintance 
with the Lakeland Fells. Every year, commencing at 
Easter, a gradually increasing stream of tourists and 
trippers flows round the Lakes, over sundry of the passes, 
and even splashes the summits. It reaches its flood in 
August, and gradually decreases till September, when it 
disappears with amazing abruptness simultaneously with 
the break-up .of the weather. Englishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, Irishmen ; Londoners and South Countrymen ; 
dwellers in Manchester and the parts about Liverpool ; 
Americans and foreigners from the continent ; they crowd 
the hotels and overrun the country, in the steamers and 
coaches, on ponies and bicycles. 

Besides and distinct from these are the people who 
assemble for the Keswick Convention at the end of July. 
An imaginative person might be pardoned for suggesting 
that some fairy had touched with her wand the crows on 
Crow Island (Lord's Island, Derwentwater), and transformed 
them into parsons with evangelical tendencies. That, 
however, is not the case. The crows are there all the 
same. 

Amongst all these there must be many good sportsmen 
and fine athletes. Clergymen especially are often keen 
climbers, and the Rev. E. M. Reynolds is Master of the 
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xvi CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

Coniston Hounds, which ought to ** encourage the others." 
But, except for a few walks amongst glorious scenery 
and perhaps a casual scramble, they go away without 
having enjoyed the Lakes. They have never heard the 
fells re-echo with " the glad sound of the horn and the 
hound " : they know nothing of the Wastdale Book, 
wherein are written the MS. records 

" of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and fell^ 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly chimney; 

of antres vasts and desarts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills .whose heads touch heaven," 

nor of the Sacred Billiard Table round which these chances 
are discussed. 

In Government offices and other large establishments, 
there is always a tremendous rush for leave in July, 
August, and September. Let the unselfish and obliging 
athlete temporarily forego his claim, and wait till October 
or even later, and then take train for Lakeland, when the 
crowd of trippers has vanished and the only visitors left are 
good men and true on sport intent, and I think I can 
promise him a grand time. 
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PART I. 

PREPARATION. 

'* Preparation '' has been selected in preference 
to ** Training," inasmuch as the latter term is 
always unattractive. It implies a task : it 
necessitates, if the '* bull '* may be forgiven, 
much unnecessary dieting, and also obedience to 
certain strict rules which make existence a 
nuisance. The purpose of this chapter is to 
submit sundry hints which may serve to make 
fell-walking more interesting than it always is, 
and to fit the beginner for hunting and, in a 
less degree, for rock-climbing, should he feel 
disposed to take up either sport seriously. 

The word ** seriously " is written advisedly, 
for if a man does not mean business, he can 
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4 CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

dispense with training altogether. True, he 
will never be able to climb, but hunting he can 
enjoy — to the extent of his capacity — by the 
light of nature. It is assumed, however, that 
the reader does mean business. 

** Cha-r-r-ging," comments the Colour-Sergeant 
of the Highlanders, in ** The Drums of The 
Fore and Aft," ** is an unfortunate necessity. It 
makes the men sweer so.*' ** Equipment " is also 
an unfortunate necessity, and its discussion is 
bound to be tedious, even if it have no worse 
effect. 

**A soldier is no better than his feet — his 
feet — his feet ! " reiterated another character of 
Kipling s, before the South African war im- 
pressed on that author the superiority of four 
legs over two. The English mountaineer is 
no better than his feet, and however desirable 
mobility may be out hunting on the fells, it 
certainly will not be attained by making use of 
four legs. 

ft is of the first importance, then, to be 
properly shod. **SIape" shoes are an abomina- 
tion, and are only mentioned that they may 
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PREPARATION. s 



be denounced. They do not stand in the place 
where they ought not, but they will not stand 
in the place where they ought, which is quite 
as objectionable and much more dangerous. 
**Slape," being interpreted, means, generally, 
slippery. A *' slape " shoe therefore means a 
boot or shoe with a smooth sole — an ordinary 
town walking boot in fact. Sometimes nails 
become ** slape " through wear and tear, and, 
if not renewed, may cause trouble. 

The dalesmen wear boots with two or more 
rows of heavy nails, the remainder of the sole 
being dusted with small nails. So far, so 
good! Many visitors content themselves with 
a few scattered spikes, disregarding the small 
nails, which is unwise, as rock has a fiendish 
knack of finding out the interspaces of leather, 
and leather does not ** bite." The result is a 
slip, and an insignificant slip may produce 
curious anatomical changes, sending the heart 
into the mouth or boots, according to the posi- 
tion and constitution of the wearer. 

The outside flanges of dalesmen's boots, how- 
ever, seem to the unprofessional eye specially 
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6 CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

constructed to throw a man down. They are 
** shod/* as it were, with metal bands, and it 
appears to me that a smooth bit of steel on a 
**slape" rock is about as unstable a combi- 
nation as can well be conceived. Also, it may 
be observed, a leather edge gives practically 
no hold. 

The very best boot is without doubt the 
recognised Alpine climbing boot.* Their soles 
are scientifically nailed on a pattern designed 
by men who understood their business ; their 
edges are bucklered with steel like a Roman 
galley or a Viking s sea-steed. No doubt they 
are heavy, but this slight inconvenience is for- 
gotten as soon as the roads are left, and is 
compensated by the sense of increased comfort 
and security. Moreover, a boot to be of any 
service on the fells must be heavy, and the 
difference in weight between a stout walking 
boot and a climbing boot is a negligible 
quantity. 

For a mere fell walk, up the tame giant 

* For an exact description of this boot, see The Badminton Library, 
** Mountaineering." 
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Skiddaw for instance, a sensitive person may 
conceive that such boots may carry with them 
a suggestion of snobbery, though even on 
Skiddaw, especially after a spell of hot weather, 
when the grass is dry, *' slape ** shoes are a 
delay, a vexation, and a fatigue ; and for all 
ordinary work a less elaborate boot is at least 
adequate. But the beginner, if he has enthu- 
siasm in his composition, will assuredly, as 
soon as he has found his feet, not be long con 
tent with ordinary work. During a training 
walk he will see (and of this more anon) a 
likely-looking crag, and forthwith attack it. 
With climbing boots he may surmount it, and 
will return to his work with renewed zest and 
the joy of conquest in his heart. Otherwise 
there will await him sooner or later, probably 
sooner, labour in vain, slips, bruises, disappoint- 
ment and discouragement. The gripping powers 
of the genuine article are marvellous. Of course 
some people, who have never worn these boots, 
are sceptical as to their superiority ; but scepti- 
cism will assuredly vanish before the test of 
actual experiment. 
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Again, to avoid a long and w.earisome detour, 
a man may often find it convenient to scramble 
down a rock, say eight feet high, on to a ledge 
leading to an easy descent. Secure in the 
knowledge that the armoured edges of his boots 
will hold, he can let himself down with ease 
and" confidence. But if he is not sure of his 
boots, he had far better not make the attempt. 
A slip on the rock, a slither down, another slip, 
and so over the ledge. 

Of course all boots must be waterproof. 
Naturally one expects water on a water-shed, 
and besides the Lake District has a most evil 
reputation for wet, which is not entirely 
deserved. 

The Lake District being admittedly the 
wettest part of England, there is a general 
impression that fine days are like angels' visits. 
Consequently many people decline to go for a 
holiday to a place where they will only get wet 
through and see nothing. Statistics prove it ! 
The rainfall in the most favoured spots is 
double that of London, and at Seathwaite, the 
abode of abominable sheep dogs, at the foot of 
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the Sty, which leads through some of the finest 
of the scenery, the rainfall is three times as 
heavy as in these comparatively dry places. 
Figures are abominably deceptive. A distin- 
guished Government servant once said that he 
could make figures prove anything. Moreover, 
a great many people never take the trouble to 
look beyond their noses. 

Even the most casual comparison between 
the Styhead and Windermere or Keswick 
returns would show anyone who took the 
trouble to think that it may be perfectly fine 
in the dales though raining heavily on the high 
fells — and the Styhead is surrounded by the 
highest fells in the district. 

Moreover, the rainfall in the dales is not so 
black as it is painted. Enthusiastic cricketers 
will remember Lockwood's Benefit at the Oval 
in the summer of 1901, when the clouds man- 
aged to put in about as much rain in an hour 
as they generally contrive to do in a month. 
That is the kind of summer shower one has in 
the North Count ree. The following returns, 
taken from Baddeley's Guide, are sufficiently 
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eloquent, and should convince the most sceptical 
that Lakeland is much maligned. 

Comparative Return of Sunshine at the 
following places from the years 1893- 1898 
inclusive : 



Bolton 
BOWNBSa 
Bazton 
Greenwich.. 
Torquay . . 


1893. 
hrs. min. 


1894. 
hrs. min. 


1895. j 1896. 
hrs. inin.i hrs. min 


1897. 1898. 
hn. min. hrs. min. 


1,202 55 
1,790 25 
1,555 12 
1,464 3 
2,034 45 


964 20 
1,424 5 
1,113 36 
i,o5i 48 
1,602 10 


1.056 35 ' 1,026 3o 
1,656 5 ; 1,440 35 
1,364 7\ 976 19 

1,22Q 1 1,019 42 

1,818 3o 1,712 55 


1,10? 30 1 90^ 5 
1,454 10 1,281 25 
1,269 ^ M^ 
1,54*1 42 1,416 6 
1,706 25 1,726 l5 



Of course there are days when it rains from 
morning to night, on which occasions wise men 
keep off the fells. There are also days of 
cloudless beauty, on which, if Fate deliver him 
into your hands, it is an abiding joy to take 
the inexperienced and blatant sceptic a nice 
walk by the passes, ** because it's hot,*' e,^., 
from Keswick, up Langstrath, over the Stake, 
up Rossett Ghyll, and home by Esk Hause, 
the Sty, Black Sail, and Scarf Gap passes 
through Newlands. You will probably leave him 
dead at Buttermere. There is also broken 
weather, especially on the highlands where 
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sudden showers are frequent, and against this 
variety it is necessary to provide. 

An umbrella may be dismissed with a cau- 
tion. I have seen a bicycle on Helvellyn, and 
I have seen an umbrella on Skiddaw ; and one 
was about as useful as the other. Light water- 
proof cloaks are popular, to judge from the 
number one sees on the backs of perspiring 
pedestrians, and for saving the dresses of 
ladies, who are foolish enough to put on 
dresses that require saving, they may be 
excellent : for any other purpose they are useless. 
If they are of reasonable length, they trip you 
up going up hill, throw you on your face, and 
tear off two or three buttons with accompanying 
strips of mackintosh. If short, they do not pro- 
tect the knees, which is exactly where the rain 
drives in to your utmost discomfort. If long 
enough to save the knees, to be consistent you 
must wear gaiters or putties, neither of which 
are appreciated for any length of time in warm 
weather. 

Wet feet only harm people who are afraid of 
wet feet, and in the same way a drenching does 
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12 CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

not hurt, provided you keep moving, and change 
the moment you get home. For general wear, 
I can think of nothing better than a Burberry 
knickerbocker suit. Most waterproofs, even the 
lightest, are detestably hot, but the Burberry 
suit is delightfully cool in summer, and in 
winter most grateful and comforting. The firm 
also make cloth gaiters en suite, but I question 
whether they would stand the wear and tear of 
heather and stone. 

In these considerations the question of climb- 
ing does not enter. The best waterproof ever 
invented is no protection when scrambling up a 
waterfall. Again, the ordinary mortal reckons on 
a specialised suit lasting some . seasons ; which 
expectation will be disappointed if he climb. 
For this work the oldest and strongest clothes 
are required, and should be repaired as often as 
admissible. The example of the wealthy and 
charitable enthusiast should by no means be 
copied. He had a soul above patches and fine- 
drawing, and, after his holiday, sent his suit to 
a Ragged School institution. The superinten- 
dent was not grateful : he wrote that he did 
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PREPARATION. 13 

not like bad practical jokes : and this one 
seemed to him in particularly sorry taste. 

With regard to ladies' outfit I plead ignorance. 
The costume consists of doublet and hose, 
and knickerbockers with a short skirt, which is 
discarded on arrival on the field of action and 
stowed away in the rucksack. The material 
should be strong throughout. The boots are 
the recognised climbing boots. The hat should 
be of a size and shape which will not suffer by 
being jammed and scraped against rocks. This 
equipment is strictly for climbing. 

Many and great authorities recommend a stick 
or fell-pole. With all humility I venture to differ. 
I am all against the use of a stick, at any rate 
for ordinary rambling and scrambling. When 
hunting a fell-pole is often useful, and, of 
course, in winter on the high fells an ice- 
axe is an absolute necessity. The question at 
present, however, is not of ice-axes, but of 
sticks. 

Years ago my brother used to be sent to an 
educational institution, sarcastically known as a 
kindergarten. One of the irritating methods 
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14 CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

of imparting instruction was to put suitable, or 
unsuitable, questions before the children and 
leave them to fill in the answers, describing the 
** parts,*' uses, and so forth of the proposition, 
^•^•> Q- — What is a bear ? A. — A wild animal. 
Its parts are hair, teeth, claws and eyes (a very- 
strange beast). Its uses — I have forgotten. 
One day it fell thus: Q.— What is a stick? 
A. — Its parts are handle, stick, ferrule. Good 
boy ! Its uses are — to enable old people to 
walk. Bad mark ! The pedagogue was of 
ripe age and somewhat infirm. Still, it seems 
to me that the boy had hit the nail exactly on 
the head. 

For going up and down steep slopes, for 
steadying oneself generally, especially when 
crossing streams, a stick or pole, if properly 
handled, is a great assistance. On the other 
hand, it is never a necessity, and often a nuisance, 
if not an absolute danger. The man who has 
both hands full of rock finds that he has no 
use for a stick, none in the world. Time and 
again you will see men, yea, even dalesmen, 
when scrambling down a steep place, drop their. 
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PREPARATION. 17 

stick in front of them and pick it up when they 
reach it. This does not improve the stick. 
Moreover, released from the control of its master 
and rejoicing perhaps in its liberty, it may 
indulge in inconsiderate vagaries, entailing a 
good deal of hard work, and even a little risk 
before it can be recovered. 

O. G. Jones — one does not write of W. G. as 
Doctor Grace, so that the omission of the Mister 
may be forgiven — O. G. Jones relates how, during 
the ascent of one of the Glaramara gullies, he 
encountered two unfortunates attempting the 
descent. These rash adventurers, who were in 
a position of real peril, finding their sticks in 
the way, had fastened them round their wrists. 
Their extremity must have been dreadful. 
Guided by a responsible hand, a stick is a 
serious handicap when scrambling up moder- 
ately easy rocks, and is always pointing at 
unexpected parts of one's anatomy ; but left to 
its own wicked will, with no control beyond a 
fastening to the wrist, it must become absolutely 
aggressive. The two poor fellows were rescued. 

The cragsmen climbed out at the top, and then 

2 
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18 CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. 

by means of the rope hauled them up through 
the waterfall. (There is a suggestion of malice 
prepense here.) 

Some years ago Mr. Pope, a clergyman, was 
killed on Great Gable by falling over the 
Ennerdale face. The newspaper account of the 
inquest — at least the one I read — left one quite 
at a loss to understand how the accident 
occurred. Haskett Smith, however, writes : — 
** It is perfectly legitimate to use the pole — if 
it is to break the force of an abrupt drop from 
rest to rest — as, for instance, when a slope is 
broken into binks" (narrow ledges) ** separated 
by drops of from three to six feet. In such 
cases a jump is often dangerous, and the life 
of Mr. Pope, lost on Great Gable in 1882, 
is only one of many which have been similarly 
sacrificed." On this occasion there was a thick 
mist, and it is probable that the unfortunate 
man had mistaken his bearings, for the Enner- 
dale face of Gable is not a nice place for 
experimental gymnastics. Without a stick a 
man would climb down sideways from bink to 
bink. The operation may take longer and may 
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PREPARATION. 19 

savour of over caution, but I had rather be over 
cautious for half an hour than dead for the rest 
of my life. 

A fell-pole (grandiloquently, alpenstock) is 
rather more useful than a stick when it is of 
use, and rather more of a nuisance when it is 
in the way. People who affect its use must 
remember that when one slips coming down 
hill, the first direction of the fall is generally back- 
wards. Wherefore the fell-pole should be held 
with the point behind one. The second motion, 
assisted by a vigorous effort at recovery, may 
be forwards. Wherefore the fell-pole should 
still be held behind, lest haply it mix itself up 
with one's legs, and a bad fall result. Near 
the foot of Fleetwith Pike, facing Buttermere, 
is a pathetic little memorial, showing where a girl 
was killed by falling forwards over her fell-pole. 
It is just a plain white cross, with the victim's 
initials, her age — she was only eighteen — the 
date of the accident, and the text, ** In the 
midst of life we are in death." People of 
feeling should content themselves with a glimpse 
from the road, for closer inspection shows that 
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some brutes have desecrated the cross itself by 
scribbling their dastardly names on it. 

In addition to these indispensable and dispen- 
sable articles of equipment, there are important 
accessories. A map and compass, food, whisky in 
a flask with a drinking cup, a silk handkerchief, 
and a little boracic lint with some sticking plaster. 

The map and compass will be considered in 
the proper place. The commissariat is strictly 
to be held in reserve for emergencies — the 
word *' emergencies " to be intelligently inter- 
preted, and not translated into desire to eat or 
drink. 

A silk handkerchief may at least often save a 
cold, and perhaps a sore throat. On coming over 
a high ridge, even on the hottest days, one is 
often struck full in the face by an icy cold 
wind, and if, as is probable, the clothing has 
been loosened as much as possible on account 
of the heat, a nasty chill may supervene. A 
silk handkerchief slipped lightly round the 
throat just before the edge of the ridge is 
reached will be a prevention infinitely better 
than cure. 
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The very best built boot, if well drenched early 
in the day, is apt before evening to develop 
creases apparently of adamant, and adamantine 
creases with half a dozen miles of fell to travel 
generally wear off skin. To guard against such 
a catastrophe, which may spoil one's walking 
for some days, it is as well, on the first sign of 
friction, instead of wasting time in endeavouring 
to soften the unsoftenable, to put a little bit of 
boracic lint on the place, fastening it in position 
with plaster. If the skin has already been 
rasped off, the lint will protect the wound 
from further abrasion, and the borax will help to 
heal it. 

Men, in the arrogance of youth and strength 
and the independence born thereof, are wont to 
consider it derogatory to hire a guide. It is 
true that a guide, qua guide, is not generally 
necessary to negotiating a fell, but he may 
save time and labour, and is a safeguard against 
error of a certain kind. There are excellent 
guide-books, with excellent maps and exact 
skeleton outlines of mountains. So shall you see 
on Skiddaw and other favourite view points the 
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self-reliant tourist, guide-book in hand, busy re- 
christening the fells. From the refreshment 
hut on Skiddaw, Bowfell, which they call Scawfell 
Pike, is the general starting point, and so the 
muddle goes on until the magnificent confusion 
of outline of the nearer peaks produces finality, 
and the re-naming commences all over again 
with the same success. Travelling up U Us water 
on a steamer, it is millions that St. Sunday 
Crag becomes Helvellyn. 

It is of first importance to make oneself 
familiar with the most prominent landmarks, 
north, south, east, and west, and from different 
points of view. A comparatively slight change 
of position will often suffice to render a quasi- 
familiar peak quite unrecognisable. It may 
happen that the guide only knows his own 
fells and their views. He is employed, as 
native to the district, to escort visitors over it. 

It does not follow that a Grasmere guide will 
be of much service at Keswick, or a Keswick 
guide at Wastdale. Johnson Thompson of 
Grasmere is excellent anywhere. It is perhaps 
invidious to mention names ; and there may be 
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other '* Johnson Thompsons." He is a capital 
talker, is Johnson, and he does not hide his 
light under a bushel. A walk with him is a 
liberal education. He will rattle off the names 
of the peaks, and throw in the meanings and 
derivations to boot ; and if a mist should 
threaten, he will get you off the fells the safest 
way. 

Note! With all guides, enquire and listen, 
but presume not on your own knowledge of the 
fells. To know too much is a mistake which is 
calculated to try the most amiable of guides. 
I was coaching on one of the public char-a- 
bancs, when I fell mto this error. In the 
innocence of my heart I was pointing out to 
my immediate neighbours, who were on a first 
visit, the various lions and cubs, when I noticed 
the driver regarding me with most unfriendly 
gaze. I recognised the cause of the trouble at 
once, and my mother wit for once came to my 
rescue. Before us, on the horizon. Great End 
was looming bulkily. ** That," I said, in loud and 
confident tones, **is Scawfell Pike, the loftiest 
mountain in England." (This last is an artistic 
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touch of which I am justly proud.) The driver 
turned on me with a glad smile. ** No, sir," 
he exclaimed triumphantly, ** that's Great End. 
You can't see Scawfell for the mist." Of 
course to me belonged confusion of face, but 
the honest fellow was happy, chucklingly happy, 
for the rest of the drive. 

To climb the highest peaks in England is 
good — to say one has done so is also good — 
but it is not the most profitable way of utilising 
a guide. The principal summits lie rather on 
the borders of the district, and for purposes of 
practical instruction in ** orienting oneself" are 
inferior to some of the lower elevation. I would 
suggest High Raise (Langdale Group) or 
Glaramara (a far more interesting mountain). 
Red Pike (Buttermere), Bowfell, Grassmoor, 
Great Gable, Coniston Old Man (or, perhaps 
Lingmoor) and High Street or Kidsty Pike as 
good exercise grounds, to be visited later with 
map and compass. 

Before, however, finally dismissing the guide, 
on paper, it is very advisable to encourage him 
to speak in dialect. A certain amount of tact 
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is required, but, judiciously handled, he will 
rejoice in instructing your ignorance with quaint 
phrases. Those very phrases may prove your 
salvation, from a sporting point of view, when 
hunting. Ordinarily the local man will accom- 
modate his conversation to the ignorance of 
visitors, but in the excitement of the chase he 
forgets to do so. Kindly advice, conveyed in 
stentorian shouts from distant figures on the 
skyline, availeth nothing if in a ** language not 
understanded of" the Southron. 

A map, as I have already indicated, can be 
abominably deceitful, and a compass in the 
hands of a novice is a delusion and a snare. I 
notice in an otherwise excellent book that tyros 
are reminded that it is always well to take a 
map and compass with them. Why ** tyros'*? 
I have been caught, compassless, in mists with 
middle-aged men who have lived all their lives 
on the fells and gone miles astray ; thereby 
missing on one occasion a capital run. Their 
experience told them the most likely point — 
and they were right, as we learned that even- 
ing — but the mist led them astray. ** Left 
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incline ! " was the order, and left incline it 
was, over a featureless moor, until we fetched 
up against a wire fence, where a wire fence 
had no business to be A compass would have 
saved all that weariness of flesh and vexation 
of spirit. 

Owen Glynne Jones presumably knew Great 
Gable as well as any man, yet even he went 
astray in the darkness. His judgment may 
have been misled by the compass itself, and the 
trifling additional factor that the man in charge 
mistook the south pole for the north. Con- 
sequently, in an attempt to reach Wastdale via 
Gavel Neese, they walked up against Green 
Gable, exactly in the opposite direction. This 
shows how confusing darkness, especially when 
aided and abetted by a compass, can be. It 
was lucky that there was not a serious 
accident. 

First then, with the aid of a guide, master 
the principal peaks, and then accustom yourself 
to the use of the compass, and learn to adapt 
its eccentricities, including the exasperating 
variation, to the situation. It is best to practise 
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on the ground which you have already gone 
over with the guide. 

The map, of not less than one inch to the 
mile, should have a stout canvas back. On 
active service, guide-book maps are not of much 
practical use. In an arm-chair, or in the breath- 
less hush of a summer noon, they are all that 
can be desired. Unfortunately they do not 
grow arm-chairs on the fells, and, when the map 
is really required, the breathless hush of a sum- 
mer noon is generally supplanted by a driving 
mist. And, even on the finest days, there is 
more often than not a wind on. the tops 
sufficient to tear a thin paper map to pieces. 
Moreover, guide-book maps are, owing to the 
exigencies of space, divided into sections, and it 
is not always easy to determine the exact 
points of juncture. 

Where the guide-book is of great use, is in 
regard to the varying difficulty of ascent and 
descent. However exact, a map can do no 
more than indicate such features. A guide- 
book is somewhat cumbersome, and a good 
plan is to read up the next day's walk over- 
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night, and to note on a card for ready reference 
the parts described as ** steep," ** narrow," etc., 
interpreting these words in their fullest sense. 

For the first fortnight the beginner should 
confine himself to the recognised tracks and 
work on a regular system. Rambles will 
come all in good time. Just as much pleasure, 
all needful exercise, and twice as much improve- 
ment will be gained by starting on a fixed plan. 
Let a fell, or group of fells, be selected for 
a day's work, and the recognised ascents and 
descents explored. Of course it is not intended 
that pleasure should be made a toil of by going 
up and down every path. The easy paths 
may be noted, the difficult places visited or 
merely viewed, according to private judgment. 
And let not the ascent be made on the popular 
blind uninstructive lines. The average tourist 
plods unobservantly and doggedly up the fell, 
halting from time to time to admire the scenery 
— admiration of scenery during ascents being 
generally regulated by physical condition, an 
ancient device which takes in no one. There 
is nothing to say against stopping, if ** pumped." 
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It is not plucky, but exceedingly foolish, to go 
on. The time will come when 

Right up Blencathra you can press 
And not a sob the toil confess, 

provided you travel at a reasonable pace. It 
is generally wise for the absolute beginner to 
halt frequently. Let him utilise these halts 
by practising with the compass and identifying 
the fells. Scenery is none the less beautiful 
for knowing the names of its features. The 
everyday tourist, however, goes blindly on and 
comes blindly back, almost as ignorant of the 
fell as before he made the ascent. 

Such a method, or want of method, is sheer 
waste of time. Proceed leisurely, and pay 
particular attention to the immediate features 
of the fell, even those at your very feet. You 
will see much that is beautiful that you might 
otherwise have overlooked, and also the close 
knowledge of the fell thus acquired may make 
just the difference between life and death. 
Even on merely **bad seeing" days a familiar, 
though insignificant landmark will very possibly 
save a long detour. 
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Had not instances come under my personal 
observation, I should be inclined to say that 
the next recommendation is superfluous. Take 
cafe not to go ** barking up the wrong tree," 
as our American cousins say. Maps are accu- 
rate, but human nature is abominably careless. 
There was once an exceedingly angry man, 
who started to walk from Keswick to Patterdale 
over the Sticks Pass, and found himself on the 
top of Helvellyn, all through taking the wrong 
side of Fisher Gill. He had considerable com- 
mand of language. 

These are preliminary canters. Regular 
training can be undertaken most pleasurably off 
the beaten tracks. It is, I suppose, unwise, 
even rash, to wander about unfrequented fells 
alone. On the other hand, it is not always 
easy to secure a suitable companion, and, though 
a gregarious beast myself, I am not sure that 
companionship is generally desirable. 

For example, it is impossible for a man of 
any sensibility to wander through Eden without 
catching glimpses of Paradise ; and it will be 
strange if in the beautiful solitudes of Lakeland 
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he does not chance to find himself lifted above 
the earth 

In den heitern Regionen 

Wo die reinen Formen wohnen, 

** into those ethereal regions where pure spirits 
dwell." And then some commonplace of a 
companion will bring him back to earth, with 
a curse ; a worse man for the curse and a far 
worse man for being secretly ashamed of having 
for once acknowledged his better self. 

On the other hand, there is always the chance 
of accident. There is an unsuspected acreage 
of unseen and practically unvisited land on the 
fells, and even in the valleys at no great dis- 
tance from the beaten track there is a possi- 
bility of danger. At the foot of Pillar Fell in 
Ennerdale is a rough memorial, showing where 
a body was found. The man had been missed 
weeks before, and fruitless search had been made. 
The manner of his death is not known. It was 
almost certainly not due to a fall. He may 
have been overcome by exhaustion and finally 
died from exposure, or he may have sprained 
an ankle and perished from starvation. The 

3 
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head of Ennerdale is most desolate and unfre- 
quented, and, even had any travellers been 
crossing by Black Sail and Scarf Gap, the 
chances are that in wild weather cries for help 
would not have reached them. If such an 
accident occurred late in the day, weakness and 
exhaustion would by morning have rendered the 
voice too weak to attract assistance, even if it 
were close at hand. As for being seen 
among that chaos of boulders, the wonder is 
the body was ever found at all. The same 
thing might have happened almost anywhere else. 
How many people a year walk, say, from Glara- 
mara to Esk Hause, a grand bit of country for 
a minor accident, or visit the northern spur of 
the same mountain, Chapel (in the maps, 
Rosthwaite) Fell,* or half a score other waste, 
howling wildernesses. Once down, the chances 
would be all against you. However, people do 
generally hunt in couples, and as no finality is to 

• The mere mention of a fell in a book will often be sufficient 
to induce a reader to climb it. I owe it to my conscience to say 
that Chapel Fell is simply not good enough. It consists of alter- 
nate marsh and rock hummock so constructed as to combine a 
minimum of beauty with a maximum of exasperation. In the heart 
is the dreary Tarn at Leaves. 
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be attained by injuring one, when another can 
get help, the demon of ill luck lets them alone.* 
Wherefore let those who deem the better part 
of valour discretion, travel in company. Three 
is the best combination. In case of accidents, 
two could carry the injured man, where one 
could not, or one could fetch help while the 
other remained with the sufferer. Moreover, 
whereas two very often walk along in silence, 
with three one is almost certain to be talking, 
so that there is no opportunity for elevated 
musings and subsequent vexation of spirit, 
possibly a negative advantage. 

It may interest the reader to know something 
of the physical history of the country he is 
about to traverse." Most guide-books, indeed, 
give a geological sketch of the district, which 
is no doubt very instructive to those who 
understand it Possibly a popular explanation 
may be more acceptable. 

All this beauty and majesty was born amid 
hideous travail and labour. Once upon a time, 

* In the summer of 1900 there was a sad exception to this rule on 
Tryfan. 
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a great many hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, there stood on the site of Castle Head, 
Derwentwater, a considerable volcano, some six 
or seven thousand feet high. One day, after 
the fashion of its kind, it blew its head off, 
tore itself to pieces, and distributed its interior 
around the country side promiscuously. Then 
came the glaciers, grooving their way to the sea 
through the scattered ash by sheer and tremendous 
weight, and crushing the landscape into the 
deep valleys and fantastic ridges which, weather 
and water worn, form the present Lake 
District. I know nothing about geology myself, 
but I am confident that much of the rock is 
compressed ash, because a real live geologist 
once told me so. He paused in the middle of 
his demonstration to talk of other things, having 
missed the specimen in his hand with his geo- 
logical hammer and struck a foreign substance. 
I am glad to say I was able to restore him to 
good humour by pointing out my only geologi- 
cal lion, the big slab of stone on the village 
side of Grange Bridge, Borrowdale, which shows 
the glacial markings very distinctly. I observe 
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that Haskett Smith mentions glacial markings 
on Pillar Rock near Walker's Gully, and also 
on Flat Crags, Bowfell, not far from Rossett 
GhylL* 

After the passing of the glaciers, the scene 
must have been inexpressibly desolate, until 
artistic nature came and clothed the hills with 
grass and heather, embroidered their skirts with 
varied and graceful foliage, threaded them with 
delicate strands of silver ghylls, and decked 
them with lakes of sapphire. Later, also in the 
time immemorial, came man and built impossible 
stone walls at impossible angles all over the 
fells. 

Stone walls are, in their way, the hardest 
climbing in the district. They resist your 

* Rossett Ghyll is another execrable place. One swears steadily 
and consistently the whole way up, and on the top one has a 
really solemn, carefully-thought-out, comprehensive swear, which 
includes a vow never to do it again. Thus sings a poet — I quote 
from memory : — 

''If I lived in Langdale and loved a lass 
Who lived on the top of Rossett Ghyll Pass, 
I would love and worship her ever. 
But visit her — never.'* 

Moreover, in going from Langdale to Esk Hause, or beyond, it is a 
much more sporting route to take Bowfell on the way. 
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attempts at scaling them to the utmost of their 
power, and, when vanquished, in a nasty, spite- 
ful temper at their defeat, throw you on your 
face, and heave a great chunk of slate at you 
when you are down, which is un-English. 
Again, by way of variation, in spite of its solid 
appearance, the entire wall in your neighbour- 
hood sometimes **rooshes'' with you. This is 
pleasant, especially when going down hill or 
when the wall runs at right angles to the ridge 
line. In lateral walls the drop on the lower 
side is about two feet more than on the upper, 
and the landing is on a steep slope — under 
favourable circumstances. As a matter of fact, 
the unknown builders had absolutely no con- 
science, and there is no saying what the drop 
will be. It gives one a most unpleasant qualm 
to find oneself on the top of a shaky stone 
wall with your advanced foot waving about 
amid the slender twigs of the topmost branches 
of a tree. Under similar conditions the "up 
and down " wall becomes a rather steep and 
very rotten arHe. 

These walls have led to the very important. 
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if somewhat unpleasant, discussion of the incon- 
veniences, difficulties, and dangers one is likely 
to encounter on the fells. Serious accidents are 
fortunately not numerous, which proves that 
nature is very merciful, and not the brutal, 
inexorable tyranness dyspeptic philosophers de* 
light to represent her. Were she to exact a 
penalty, not the full penalty, not the first time, 
but within the first score of times it was 
deserved, even our English fells would acquire 
a most sinister reputation, and the record of the 
Alps would be appalling. 

The lover of beauty in nature sees the 
heather and bracken spread themselves over the 
lower slopes, relieving the monotony of the con- 
stant green and softening the abrupt contrast 
with the crags, while the ** mosses set them- 
selves consentfuUy and deliberately to the task 
of producing the most exquisite harmonies of 
colour in their power,*' and he rejoices in the 
sight. 

There is another aspect, practical if prosaical, 
of these graces. Thus regarded, mosses set 
themselves consentfuUy and deliberately and 
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diabolically to the task of concealing handholds 
in ghylls and gullies, entailing much scraping 
of dirt, and splitting and begriming of nails. 
Mosses also form most efficient sponges, dis- 
charging unsuspected squirts of dirty water 
down the upstretched arm of the climber, filling 
his shirt with moisture and his mouth with 
strange and varied language. A hard frost 
alters all that. Frozen moss becomes green ice, 
not the best conceivable hold. 

Were it not that a sprain on the fells may 
lead to far more serious consequences than in 
the lowlands, bracken and heather might almost 
be disregarded. They fulfil their usual offices 
of untying bootlaces, be they tied never so 
carefully, and of concealing runnels and stones 
with the object of wrenching or straining ankles. 
Heather is one degree worse than bracken. 
No sane man takes a pull at bracken, knowing 
well that it will cut his fingers and make him 
feel peculiarly sick. But the hardy heather 
offers an insidious temptation on rocks to the 
wearied scrambler, to which, if he trust himself, 
it shall come away in his hands and hurl him 
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RESISTING TEMPTATION. 

On Castle Head. This little rock, to the left of the miniature Pitch, 
gives some stiff climbs. A fall might easily prove fatal here. 
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back to sheer destruction. Heather is of course 
a very present help occasionally, only one must 
be quite certain that, if it does give, it will not 
bring about a catastrophe. • 

There is a shrub, the name of which I know 
not, which resembles young heather. If it 
cannot tempt the exhausted climber to grab at 
it, it will insinuate itself under his palm and 
puncture him in a hundred different places, 
leaving the pricks in the skin. The pressure of 
a series of handholds on the irritated surface 
will produce considerable local inconvenience, to 
say the least. 

Danger, some one says, begins and ends 
with rocks. True it is that danger — and 
existence — generally end with rock, but I 
incline to agree with Mr. Bertram Mitford*s 
character who ascribes a large percentage of 
accidents to the little grass fiend. People have 
far too much respect for crags to run risks on 
them, and if they do come to grief, it is 
probably because the rock is rotten, than which 
nothing can be more wicked. Dry grass, 
especially if at all long, is about the most 
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slippery and unreliable surface imaginable ; 
wet grass on thin soil, in a **slape" place, 
has often only just sufficient hold on rock to 
sustain the weight of the body one moment 
and slide with it the next. 

Rock disintegrates into scree. Every visitor 
to the Lakes is familiar with the long steep 
slopes of detritus that fringe the bottoms of the 
cliffs. •* Where scree can rest," it has been 
written, " a man can stand." Where scree can 
rest, a man can also slip. The "footing" of 
scree stones is often extremely precarious, and, 
once started, they will often roll a long way. 
The main principle in travelling on screes is 
not to be afraid of them, and to exercise 
common sense. Unfortunately common sense 
and physical inclination are occasionally an- 
tagonistic. Common sense tells you that, if 
you wish to keep a stone in position on a 
slope, you must press on the outer surface, and 
that if you wish to dislodge it, you must press 
on the upper edge. Inclination tells you to 
lean towards the fell-side, thereby throwing 
your weight exactly on the place you would 
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apply it if you wished to dislodge the stones* 
The consequence is, the scree slips. It is now 
hardly necessary to say that the proper way of 
crossing screes is to walk as uprightly as possible. 

*Whilst on the subject of dislodging stones, I 
ask permission to call attention to that par- 
ticularly objectionable variety of the genus 
tourist that rolls stones down the fell-sides. 
Were it not for the artificial trammels of 
civilisation, it would be as well to kill him out 
of hand. As it is, the alternative is to master 
one's natural wrath and to expostulate. It 
requires some courage, but one may thereby 
save some unfortunate adventurer a broken 
head, or at least reduce the dangers to sheep 
and dogs by one degree. Society provides 
asylums for criminal lunatics, but evidently 
does not act up to its convictions, else would 
the stone-rolling fiend be at Broadmoor. 

Going up screes is a horrid grind ; coming 
down is grand sport, provided you do not 
dislodge a boulder. I recollect being chased 
remorselessly by a large stone on such an 
occasion until at length, in spite of my doubles, 
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it took me behind the knees and caused me 
to sit down with great promptness. 

In serious climbing, loose stones are a curse. 
Even in scrambling they are not nice. Many 
people have been bombarded from above, But 
I once performed the somewhat remarkable 
feat of successfully bombarding myself. It was 
by no means a creditable performance, and my 
excuse for introducing the anecdote is that it 
may prevent some one else getting into worse 
trouble. I was scrambling carelessly up a 
gully on a wooded cliff, just sufficiently steep 
to necessitate the use of hands and feet. Right 
above me was a beautiful hold, a slender 
sapling that grew out at an angle from the 
cliff and shot straight upwards. There was 
rock also, but it was wet and slimy, and, as 
my object was simply to get to the top of the 
cliff by the shortest and quickest route, there 
was nothing to be gained by getting wet and 
slimy, and I took hold of the sapling. It 
quivered under my vigorous grip, and, I 
presume, with its top branches switched a stone 
off a ledge on the cliff, and — of this I am 
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certain — hit me on the head with it. A little 
reflection would have told me that this was 
precisely what a tree growing perpendicularly 
up a gully would very likely do — but it is 
easy to be wise after the event. Had the 
stone been heavier, or had it hit me on the 
knuckles and knocked my hand from its hold, 
I might have had a nasty tumble. 

Running water disconcerts some people 
terribly, especially if the sun happen to be on 
it. So shall you see timid legs tremblingly 
crossing specially arranged stepping-stones, or 
a salmon angler, bewadered up to the waist, 
not venturing above his calves in the slack 
water, whilst his bolder companion in wading 
stockings braves the mid-stream current as deep 
as he can go, and deeper. This disinclination 
is a constitutional weakness, and should be 
combated. I loathe running water. I wade 
as deep as I . can, but it is always six inches 
deeper than I dare, and a foot deeper than I 
like. In the same way I detest crossing ghylls, 
but it has to be done. A ghyll may throw 
out half a hunt. Some bold men will spring 
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lightly across from stone to stone (a fell-pole 
is useful on such occasions), whilst others lose 
time and place in hunting up and down the 
banks, and finally effect a trembling passage 
near the insignificant source. My plan, in cases 
of difficulty or hesitation, is to take my courage 
— which under the circumstances would not 
fill a Winchester bushel — between my teeth 
and walk through. This is undignified and 
also unpleasant. The water is cold, the stones 
slippery, and the channel often far deeper than 
one would think. I can offer an excuse, such 
as it is. One day, on a solitary ramble, I 
slipped up when stepping from stone to stone 
across a ghyll, and came down a most un- 
christian whack. Fortunately for me, my shoulder 
came on to a boulder up stream and saved my 
head a good deal. Had I struck the rock 
fairly with my head, 1 presume I should have 
been drowned out of hand ; and, as it was, I 
was considerably shaken, and my dislike for 
running water has been by no means decreased. 
The only way I can suggest of overcoming this 
difficulty is to act as if it did not exist. 
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Ghylls in summer contain sheep. As a 
matter of fact, the sole connection of sheep 
with sport is that they constitute one of the 
few claims for compensation with which the 
soul of the fell-side M.F.H. should be vexed. 
Still the Cumberland sheep is a peculiar breed, 
and a slight digression on his account may> 
I trust, be pardoned. 

The Cumberland Herdwicks are supposed, 
amongst other conjectures as to their origin, to 
have come over with the Norsemen, and cer- 
tainly their habits give some colour to their 
assumed Viking ancestry. Hardy and adven- 
turous, they will brave the fiercest gales on the 
wildest peaks, and in the depth of winter will 
maintain on the scanty, snow-covered herbage a 
vigorous existence under circumstances the most 
unfavourable. Nevertheless, given the oppor- 
tunity, the Herdwick will show himself as big an 
ass as his congener, the Southdown wether, whom 
generations of heredity have not taught that if 
he lie back downwards on the slopes of the 
downs, he will not be able to recover himself 
and will assuredly suffocate. Hutchinson, in his 
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well-known account of the ascent of Saddleback 
in his " History of Cumberland/* says of ** Foule 
Cragg," **a frightful abyss to the bottom of 
which the eye could not penetrate/' that ** sheep 
frequently perish in this place, as the number 
of dead carcasses and skeletons evince." Foule 
Crag is still very fatal to sheep. From the 
bulk of th^ mountain several ledges run out 
on to the crag, gradually diminishing in breadth 
as they get farther from their base, until they 
finally disappear in the rock face. Along these 
the Herdwick crops his way in pursuit of the 
meagre pasturage until he reaches a point where 
it is impossible to go further, and, for a sheep, 
to go back. So there he has to stay until he 
is rescued, or is blown over, or falls from ex- 
haustion. In the case of a rescue the shepherd 
has at least learnt that it is advisable to take 
a companion and a rope, otherwise the grateful 
animal will assuredly do its best to kick or 
shove him off. But he has not yet conceived, 
or at least executed, the idea of fencing off the 
dangerous places. 

Where a sheep can go, a man can go with 
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safety. Wherefore in a fog it is always at least 
safe to follow a sheep track, a " sheep trod." 
Still, the lesson of Foule Crag must be borne 
in mind, lest a too confident advance end in 
thin air. Another objection to sheep trods is 
that it is impossible to say whether they are 
going to take you up-hill or down-hill, or no- 
where. Still, they are safe, and generally easy. 

Sheep in ghylls, however, will chiefly interest 
the visitor during his training. The Herdwicks 
seem to be specially liable to the attacks of a 
loathsome parasite which literally eats the poor 
brutes alive. Fever supervenes, and with fever, 
thirst. The wretched creature makes for the 
nearest water in search of relief, and there dies. 

This is pitiable, but one would feel much 
more sympathy with the victim if it would only 
contrive to die on the banks of a stream 
instead of in it. There is nothing much more 
appetising, after a delicious draught of ice- 
cold mountain water, than to find a lively 
three-days-old Herdwick concealed among the 
boulders a few yards further up. Sometimes 
sheep are killed from pure sheepheadedness, 
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and fall into the water all the same. Haskett 
Smith states that on one occasion he counted 
no less than six carcasses of sheep in the basin 
below Force Crag, from which it is apparent 
that sheep never learn. It may be of interest 
to tourists to know where Force Crag is. 

Passing through Braithwaite, near Keswick, 
along the Whinlatter Road, you take the first 
path along the fellside beyond the village, 
skirting the base of Grisedale Pike. This is 
the easy way up Grassmoor. On a hot day, 
it is often very close in the valley, and your 
natural thirst is aggravated by the murmuring 
of Force Crag Beck at an unattainable distance 
below. Consequently, when you do reach 
the crossing for Coledale Pass, down you 
go on your knees and have a hearty drink. 
Remember the sheep and Force Crag basin. 

Assuming that the beginner has contented 
himself with learning to walk — which, by the 
way, is necessary, as I hope to show — before 
he attempts to climb, or even to essay a 
scramble, we have only dealt with difficulties 
and inconveniences. Now it behoves us to 
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consider real dangers. The first, giddiness, may 
be fatal to fell-climbing at all ; the remaining 
three, ice, wind, and mist, are problems which 
demand the serious consideration even of experts. 

As a man who is liable to giddiness has no 
business to be in a place where loss of head 
may mean danger, it will be more appropriate 
to discuss this question last, and to take the 
genuine hazards first. 

Ice is slippery. "Alice in Wonderland '* knew 
** that a red-hot poker will burn you if you 
hold it too long ; that if you cut your finger 
very deeply with a knife, it usually bleeds ; 
and she had never forgotten that if you drink 
much from a bottle marked * Poison, * it is 
almost certain to disagree with you sooner or 
later.'* And so older people will not require to 
be told that if they walk carelessly on ice they 
will probably sit down abruptly before they 
have gone very far, and that the property of 
slipperiness becomes several hundred fold more 
objectionable on narrow ledges and sharp aretes 
several hundred feet above sea level. To 
the climber, ice is a joy, sometimes truly a 
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modified joy ; to everyone else it is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. To the cragsman any element 
calculated to make the impracticable more utterly 
impossible than it was before, is welcome. 
Speed is no object to him ; in fact, it is 
greatly to be deprecated. But other people, 
especially when following the hounds, have other 
ideas, and are by no means pleased to find the 
familiar ridge transformed into a formidable 
aretCy and that the easy scramble down a gully 
has become a desperately dangerous couloir^ 
which if they attempt, they shall make a record 
descent, and their end shall be pieces. 

They that go down to the sea in ships may 
tell their yarns to the marines ; Dibdin may 
sing of the safety and comfort of a strong 
Sou-wester ; but we on land also know a thing 
or two, and are not to be deceived. Violent 
wind is always and everywhere detestable, on 
sea or on land. On the fells it is several 
degrees more detestable, as it is several degrees 
more violent. A good steady gale is merely 
fatiguing and vexatious, but owing to the 
conformation of the hills, or some unexplained. 
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DEEP GHYLL IN WINTER.— THE TOP. 

Deep Ghyll starts from Lord's Rake on Scawfell. 
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disgusting pecularity of its own, wind on high 
lands very frequently blows in gusts. Some- 
times these gusts cease as suddenly as if they 
had been mechanically cut off, and are 
succeeded by intervals of perfect calm. The 
gusts are bad enough in all conscience. One of 
them took a sturdy dalesman I have the honour 
of knowing, shoved his sixteen stone odd along 
for several feet, and finally planked him down 
with hi^ head over the edge of a precipice, 
down which his pipe fell to ** bottomless per- 
dition." He was much vexed at the loss of his 
pipe. 

The gusts are bad, but calms are, if any- 
thing, worse. 

It is easy to understand that if you are 
bracing yourself against an onslaught of wind 
of this kind and it suddenly ceases, you are 
exceedingly likely to fall into the calm ; and, 
if there is nothing but nothingness on that side 
to sustain you, the consequences are likely to 
be unpleasant. The heart generally flies into 
the mouth on such occasions and may do some- 
thing to readjust the centre of gravity, but it is 
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as well not to rely too much on such anatomical 
gymnastics and to take other precautions. 

In bad places, even if the alternative of 
standing upright is given, it is often wise to 
abandon pride and crawl, before worse befall 
Sometimes, of course, one has to spread-eagle one- 
self and hold on by hands and arms and knees 
and feet and body and eyelids, what time the 
squall picks up the surrounding boulders and 
hurls them into the valley with reckless and repre- 
hensible disregard of anyone who may be below. 

In one of his excellent articles Ashley P. 
Abraham recounts how he was caught with a 
party on the Napes Needle (Great Gable), by 
a storm which not only did its best to blow 
them off, but rendered descent all but impractic- 
able by drenching the rock with rain, which 
immediately froze, filling all the holds with ice. 
It was a case of ** begone and live, or stay and 
die" from cold, with a further alternative of 
being blown off. They escaped by getting the 
strong man of the party to lower them, after 
which he had to belay the rope and get down 
himself. He managed the last few feet with a 
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rapid cat- wheel owing to injudicious action on 
the part of the rope. Nobody was hurt, except 
perhaps Abraham, who stopped one of the 
flying spokes of the human wheel with his head. 
It was the extreme end of the spoke, and was 
clad in a climbing boot. 

In comparison with such savage attacks, minor 
viciousnesses, e,g, the driving of climbers into 
gullies, the disconcerting of hounds, or the ren- 
dering every sound save its own unholy 
shrieking and roaring utterly inaudible, hardly 
count. There is, however, one device of the 
wind which is not, I believe, generally known, 
and which savours of the fiendish. 

Notice accordingly is hereby given to those 
who climb *'the dark brow of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn," (no book treating of Lakeland is com- 
plete without this quotation) to look at Red Tarn, 
Striding Edge, and the other tame lions, should 
an easterly gale be blowing. 

" There is a cove, a huge recess 

That keeps, till June, December's snow, 
A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below. 
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" Thither the Rainbow comes — the Cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And Sunbeams ; and the sounding Blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast." 

The mischief is that the *' enormous barrier " 
does not bind it fast ; it only deflects it. 
Everyone who has pored upon the brook that 
babbles by, must have noticed how the swiftly 
running water curves over the stones that 
obstruct its course. In the same way the wind 
strikes the face of the mountain obstacle, shoots 
up and curves over, leaving a comparatively 
windless space above and beyond (that is to 
say, on the ** mountain " side of) the edge of 
the precipice. Into this space the hurrying 
pedestrian, who has been butting his way in 
the teeth of the gale, plunges headlong, and, 
the resistance of the wind being gone, may 
have hard work to stop himself from going 
right on over the cliff. This phenomenon was 
first brought to my notice by a friend who as 
nearly as possible took a short cut down Beachy 
Head under similar circumstances. De Quincey 
suggests that the *' enormous barrier" in Words- 
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worths mind was Tarn Crag, Easedale, and 
that he adapted the idea to Helvellyn, but 
whether it be Helvellyn, or Tarn Crag, Ease- 
dale, or Tarn Crag, Saddleback, or any other 
abrupt descent, it is as well to be careful when 
approaching the edge in the face of a gale. 

There is a more sinister truth than, perhaps, 
Wordsworth intended in ** mists that spread the 
flying shroud," for a veritable shroud a mist 
may well prove itself to be. Everyone knows 
the confusing eflTect of fog, even in London, to 
say nothing of the great manufacturing towns 
of the north. In spite of "all appliances and 
means to boot," constables, lamp-posts, area- 
railings, curbstones, etc., it is exceedingly easy to 
go astray ; and, at best, progress is wearisomely 
slow. On the fells confusion becomes a thou- 
sand times worse confounded, and natural 
hesitation is accentuated by the comfortable 
feeling that every step may be one's last — of 
course, when it is raining or sleeting or blow- 
ing or snowing, the sense of security is tenfold 
increased. Some people allege that, with 
ordinary care, is is impossible to walk right 
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over the edge of a precipice in a mist. They 
may be right ; I cannot say, not having tried ; 
but I once, as nearly as could be, stepped over 
a crag about twelve feet high, which, I fancy, 
would have done my business for me fairly 
effectually. But the most exasperating practical 
joke that a mist ever put up on me, was to send 
me two miles out of my way skirting an im- 
practicable precipice, which turned out to be a 
miserable little depression with easy grass 
slopes. Scattered along the upper edge of 
these slopes were rocks and stones, which kept 
up the illusion most effectively. And I thought 
I knew that particular fell rather well, and so 
did the native who was with me. Subsequent 
investigation showed that we were more than a 
mile from where we thought we were, and 
facing in exactly the wrong direction. 

In a mist, the first thing to do is to get off 
the fells under the safeguard of much care and 
constant compass. Keep down hill, keep on the 
grass ; and avoid crags like the pestilence ! 
There are very few fells from which there is 
not only a safe but an easy descent : it was 
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specially with regard to their service in mists 
that the student was ' recommended to make 
himself acquainted with the recognised tracks. 
Stone walls are often useful, and too much 
attention cannot be paid to the " lie " of wire 
fences, to the gates or stiles, and to the nature 
of the ground in their immediate neighbourhood. 
A fence running through a peat pool and then 
turning sharply off to some crags, may serve to 
locate you exactly and put you perfectly at 
your ease. Still, when the fence ' is found, 
caution must not be abandoned. Anyone who 
has followed a wire fence far, say, from Black 
Sail to Kirkfell, will not require to be told this. 
Shepherds who know a particular fell by 
heart, and who have no compass, content them- 
selves with observing the direction of the wind. 
This is a sure guide, provided the wind does 
not change. ** The veering flaw," that blew 
** the smoke now west now south," is as com- 
mon on the fells as it is on the sea, and any 
reliance on it may bring about a catastrophe 
as complete as that of the Hesperus. Moreover 
even a strong, steady wind may be blowing 
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from one direction in the valley and from quite 
another on the tops. For instance, one day I 
was scrambling about on Wanthwaite Crags. It 
was wild weather : it was very thick on the tops, 
and a smart south wind was blowing directly 
up the valley from Thirlmere. Subsequently — 
I was high up at the time - it came on to blow 
in good earnest, so I chose the lesser of two 
evils, and climbed out, very wet and cold, into 
the wet, cold mist on the top. With the south 
wind at the back of my head, I made con- 
fidently for a familiar path that would take me 
down by Threlkeld, and, after wandering an 
unconscionable distance, I found myself in the 
daylight in Matterdale opposite Mell Fell. The 
wind must have been actually blowing from 
very nearly west, but, being deflected by the 
Helvellyn Range, had passed, in St. John's 
Vale, as a south wind. 

The sound of running water is so obvious a 
guide that it is almost superfluous to call 
attention to it. It is sure to lead you down 
hill and the ear should be able easily to detect 
any sudden drop in the stream, so that there 
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is no necessity to take a short cut down a deep 
ghyll. It is just as well, however, not to keep 
too close to the bank. The worst of streams is 
that, in a fog, one is very much like the other, 
especially the other ; and, although they will 
assuredly take you to the valleys, it does not 
follow that you reach the haven where you 
would be. Boot is the Mecca of lost pilgrims 
on Scawfell, especially if they are making for 
Wastdale Head. The sloping shoulder of the 
mountain presents the least difficulties. The 
wanderer presumably follows the sound of run- 
ning water, under the vain hope that it will 
take him out by the head of Wastwater, in- 
stead of which it leads him past, perhaps into, 
Burnmoor Tarn, and carries him off to Boot. 
Not so very long ago there was an interesting 
account of a hapless couple, who nearly brought 
their honeymoon to an abrupt conclusion on 
Scawfell. The husband was a padre cum 
dominie — a double position of authority which 
ought to command the respect of all things, 
animate and inanimate. But Scawfell is a rude, 
uncultivated fell, and recks not of education or 
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religion. He observed that the two were 
strangers, and doubtless honeymooners who 
resent guides. Accordingly he showed himself 
off in grand form until they were well in harm's 
way, and then he whistled up the mist, the 
sleet, and the wind, and generally made things 
uncomfortable. The couple did wisely and well ; 
they got off the mountain as quickly as possible. 
Down the hill they struggled until they reached 
a stream (the Esk, they say). Here came 
their mistake, which very nearly proved fatal. 
Instead of contenting themselves with following 
the course of the torrent, for torrent it was 
owing to the heavy rain, they attempted, for 
some inexplicable reason, or want of reason, to 
ford it. The natural result was that they were 
both immediately washed away, nearly drowned, 
and finally cast up like jetsam near Boot. ''The 
bearins of this" story "lays in the application 



on it." 



After saying that the first object to keep 

before one in a mist is to get off the fells, 

the recommendation to keep down hill may 

have seemed superfluous. It would have been 
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more accurate to have written : — ** Keep down 
hill as far as possible ! " There may be a 
great many ups and downs to traverse before 
the valley is reached, and the ups are the more 
dangerous. Downward slopes usually show 
some indications of the proximity of a precipice 
by a sharp increase of the incline and by rocks 
cropping up more frequently, whereas rising 
gradients (and level stretches also) will often 
break off abruptly without the slightest warning. 
These sudden drops are particularly dangerous 
traps on moorlands, on which the wanderer is 
naturally disposed to step out with confidence, 
especially after a chilly, heart-quaking scramble 
down a perilously steep declivity. They may 
not be very deep, perhaps two feet, perhaps 
twenty, but they might easily bring about a 
nasty accident. 

I have said that a man who is liable to 
giddiness has no business in a place where 
loss of head may mean danger ; but I do not 
go so far as to assert that people with weak 
heads and weak nerve have no business on the 
fells at all. Ordinarily it is possible to cure 
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giddiness ; and, once cured, the malady will not 
return for a season, and, even after a long 
interval, only with diminished violence, to be 
overcome with ever increasing ease. Moreover 
I submit that fellside air and exercise combine 
to form an excellent nerve tonic, and that the 
practice of climbing accustoms men to face 
coolly difficult and dangerous situations, a 
training which under other and distinct circum- 
stances may be of infinite use to them in 
meeting with confidence and finally overcoming 
adversities before which they might well, 
without such practice, first quail and then 
succumb. 

Giddiness is a comprehensive term, and does 
not mean the same thing in every individual. 
As far as I know, there are six different 
varieties, all of them detestable : constitutional 
giddiness ; giddiness from want of practice ; 
from a disordered stomach ; from over exertion ; 
that variety known as the fascination of danger ; 
and panic giddiness. 

Constitutional giddiness may sometimes pass 
by insensible degrees into an exaggerated form 
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of the second class of the disease, but not 
always. But there are people, not a few, who 
simply cannot bear looking down, and never 
seem to be able to get over the difficulty. 
Send them a seat for a theatre, or a window 
for a processional function, and, if the seat be in 
the front row of the dress-circle, or the window 
on the second floor, play and function become 
a prolonged torture. I know a lady, strong and 
sound in health, who started up the foolish little 
fell of Catbells above Derwentwater. The 
moment she was high enough to look down at 
the lake, which is several hundred yards distant 
from the foot of the fell, she was attacked so 
severely by vertigo that she was rendered abso- 
lutely helpless. It was no easy matter to get 
her down, and she was in bed for two days. 
Such extreme cases might perhaps be cured by 
the most determined courage and perseverance, 
but I doubt the remedy would be worse than 
the disease. 

Most of us unhappy beings, who, like myself, 
are condemned to several months' sedentary 
penal servitude in London, or some other dreary 
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city, are apt to experience, unless we belong to 
that thrice blessed class who have no heads at 
all, a slight feeling of wavering on first coming 
to the fells. This is a mild variety of giddiness 
from want of practice, **want of use,*' as the 
dalesmen, with greater accuracy, term it. One 
consolation is that it is easily cured. You will 
often hear well-meaning people urge their 
wives, children, or pupils, or other unfortunates 
who are not in a position to heave rocks at 
them for talking nonsense, not to look down, 
but to keep their eyes fixed on the peaks and 
horizon. It would seem, and I have watched it 
work out in practice, more reasonable to advise 
them to keep on looking down from the 
moment they commence the ascent. Twenty 
feet will not make them feel giddy, nor thirty, 
nor forty, nor fifty, and so on by degrees of ten 
feet up to a thousand. 

I always lead off my autumn holidays at 
charming Keswick. The chances are, however 
well one may feel in oneself, that by the 
middle of July one is suffering from too much 
London. Those who are in doubt cannot do 
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better than take the walk to Watendlath. On 
the Keswick side of Lodore there is a by-path 
to the right, leading to a lovers* seat just 
above the edge of the cliff. Immediately in 
front, and springing from the brow of the rock, 
is a double tree. Let them embrace a stem 
with either arm, and, looking down, study the 
road and endeavour to count the scree at their 
feet. If the scree shows a disposition to move, 
the simple plan is to stay like Samson, 
clutching the two supports until it remains 
at rest. After this test, it is not a bad 
plan to make for Saddleback, and climb up 
by the Narrow Edjge (Halls Fell Top), return- 
ing to Threlkeld by Gategill Fell. If these 
passages can be negotiated without a qualm, the 
head is all right. It is as well to make assur- 
ance double sure by pausing occasionally to 
scan the ravine on either side, and, if advisable, 
to get quietly back and reserve the test till 
next day. 

Giddiness from a disordered stomach is not 
confined to high lands. It is common in great 
and level cities, especially on Saturday nights. 
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and is not unknown elsewhere, even at our 
most illustrious seats of learning. A man who 
means hard work, or even values his neck, on 
the fells should be temperate. Beer with 
dinner is as good a drink as a man can want. 
Whisky is excellent medicinally (which term 
includeth hot toddy, when cold or wet, or 
both). Wine I confess to thinking poor, thin 
stuff to work on. A long drink between meals 
on a hissing hot day is a great temptation, 
but it is not one of those medicinal moments 
when the use of spirits is to be advocated. 

Almost everyone who has run a punishing 
race knows what giddiness from over-exertion 
means. A similar feeling, aggravated by a 
sense of danger, has a habit of springing itself 
on the unwary who take ascents in too great 
a hurry. If a man, when going up-hill, finds 
himself overcome by admiration of the scenery 
every half-hour, he is going too fast ; if he finds 
it necessary to stop to re-adjust a bootlace 
already perfectly tied, he is going much too 
fast. So The Badminton f and the tyro will 
discover the truth of the advice contained in 
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that excellent work when he suddenly comes 
to a precipice. I once had the misfortune to. 
witness a very good object lesson. I had 
taken a lady up Grassmoor, as being about 
the finest view point within easy range of 
Keswick. She said she was accustomed to 
the hills and to long walks ; and certainly she 
travelled like a workman (if such a term be 
admissible). She looked composedly down into 
Buttermere and Crummock Water, admired the 
Whiteside Crags, and even peeped over the 
nearer cliffs into the intervening pass. Then 
she trotted gaily up Eel Crag, with the inten- 
tion, much against my inclination, of returning 
via Causey Pike. I suggested that, as she 
had done a good day's work already, she 
might take it easy, whereat, with that gracious 
readiness to follow advice which characterises 
the sex when they know they are doing wrong, 
she steamed up the slope at a pace that kept 
me to a certain degree extended. Consequently 
she arrived at the top hot, and out of breath, 
and, I fear me, just a little cross. Nee mora, 
Down she went towards the ridge leading to 
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Sail. A minute later she was sitting down, 
with eyes tight shut, holding on to the fell to 
prevent it turning round. She went to bed 
before dinner with a sick headache. I was 
very sorry for her — but, so much for hurry ! 

The fascination of danger is, I understand, 
the proper title for that form of giddiness and 
loss of nerve which inclines people to get off 
cathedral towers into the street, throw them- 
selves in front of passing trains, scramble over 
parapets into rivers, and walk over precipices. 
It is, I believe, merely a question of tone, 
and chiefly attributable to an anaemic condition. 
If this be so, a few long walks round the 
passes and a brisk tramp or so up and down 
Skiddaw, or some other amiable giant, should 
set things right. 

Panic giddiness, or loss of nerve, has no 
reason for its existence. A man is anchored 
firmly and boldly on a crag or in a chimney. 
He seeketh a new hold and, at the first attempt, 
findeth none ; whereupon he is seized with a 
desperate conviction that the . holds to which 
five seconds before he so confidently and justifi- 
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ably trusted, are frightfully insecure. He is 
attacked by a trembling of the limbs, particu- 
larly of the legs, and in his interior is a sense 
of liquefaction not unknown at crises to most 
men, yea, even to the shameless schoolboy when 
detected cribbing. But the holds are just as 
good and firm as ever. 

Panic, however, is generally without anything 
like such good foundation or absence of 
foundation. ** The only time I can ever re- 
member feeling the least bit timid,*' remarked 
a dalesman to me, ** was on Wanthwaite Crags. 
I was coming down, when all at once I felt 
queer, and " 

** And then," I interrupted, ** you turned 
round and scrambled out at the top ; and it 
took you a week to get the dirt out of your 
nails." 

I knew all about it. I had *' been there " 
myself, and on the very same crags. I was 
merely prospecting against the next meet there 
— Wanthwaite Crags are a rare place for foxes — 
when suddenly, and without the slightest reason, 
I **got an attack of the funks." I climbed 
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out, like the other man, and on reaching the 
top, came to the conclusion I was a great fool 
and something of a coward, and went back 
determined to do or die. I did not die. I 
did not even feel the slightest inclination to do 
so. I am inclined to think that the best thing 
to do under such circumstances is to harden 
your heart and act as if the panic did not exist, 
though I am glad to say I have not again had 
an opportunity of testing this theory experi- 
mentally. 

By this time our friend, for friend he must 
be if he has reached this page, will have made 
himself familiar with the chief features of the 
Lake District, and especially and most closely 
familiar with the minor landmarks of the fells 
about his head-quarters, knowing well that the 
recognition of one crag, or tarn, or ghyll, or 
fence, is of more value in a mist than a 
binnacle full of compass. He will have some 
idea of the difificulties and dangers he may 
encounter, and he ought to be able to go 
anywhere in reason without getting into serious 
trouble. Now is the time to commence real, 
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genuine hard work. This sentence is not so 
terrifying as it sounds. No young Englishman 
objects to hard work, but when it is dished 
up under the guise of training, he shies at it. 
I have never met a man who liked training, 
though I have met more than one who said 
he did ; but he was heartily glad when training 
was over. 

On the fells the ground is especially favourable. 
Health and beauty are the constant companions 
of the athlete, and hard work will add zest to 
his enjoyment. The moment you leave the 
beaten tracks, a delightful, and not wholly un- 
warranted sense of proprietorship, wakens within 
you. There are a thousand hills at your mercy 
and " a hundred and a hundred savage peaks " 
challenging you to make good your title as 
lord of the land. On fine, clear days * I know 
of no plan which offers more variety, enjoyment, 
and genuine exercise and practise, than to 



* I am writing strictly for the newcomer, who will only have been 
a fortnight or thereabouts in the Lakes by this time. I have also 
assumed that he is wandering alone. Later on, and in company, he 
can practise walks in misty weather, such as that so graphically drawn 
in The Badminton volume on ** Mountaineering." 
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select one of these peaks and make a bee line 
for it across country, turning, as far as is 
possible, neither to the right hand or to the 
left. Professor Tyndall states* that a moun- 
taineer could walk across the Lake District 
from given point to given point without having 
to go more than a hundred yards out of his 
way at any place. It is possible that there 
may. be something more to say about Professor 
Tyndall in his proper place, under the head 
of rock-climbing. I fancy if you had started 
him off, say, from Burnmoor Tarn on Scawfell 
to Eagle Crag in Greenup, his hundred yards 
would have looked exceedingly funny. The 
beginner must content himself with quarter 
miles, and be thankful for small mercies. 

Though racing up-hill cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, there is no harm in travelling fast 
and easily. In other words, it is necessary to 
learn how to walk. This may sound impertinent 
to the athletic novice, but he will know better 
some day. As he swings past the heavy, 
plodding dalesman on the road at a rate of 

* Saturday Review , 1 859. 
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A Nose on Castle Head. ** The first step which * costs.' " 
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fourteen minutes from milestone to milestone, 
he thinks in the arrogance of youth and elasticity 
that when it comeS to hunting he will show 
those fellows how to travel. On the test day, 
however, he finds, much to his disgust, that 
the said dalesmen, not only the young, but also 
the middle-aged (middle age in Cumberland 
starts at sixty or thereabouts), lurch past him 
with an easy " coster " roll that distances him 
hopelessly; and, as for going **doon bank," he 
is simply **left." This lurch, this roll, this easy 
swinging of the body from hip to hip, must be 
cultivated. I am not learned in anatomy, but 
I will try and explain how it saves fatigue by 
sparing certain muscles. When walking up- 
stairs, let anyone, instead of, taking one step, 
take two steps at a time. Let him place just 
his toes and the ball of his foot on the edge 
of the stair and step up without the aid of 
the banister. He will soon find out on what 
muscles the strain comes. Those are the muscles 
that ' the rolling gait spares. And let it be 
remembered that the roll must not be laboured ; 

it must be easy, rythmical, and continuous. 

6 
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In going down hill, the very best way of 
getting a sprained ankle or a ricked knee, is 
to be afraid of it. Rigidity of limb will sooner 
or later spell trouble. At the same time it is 
very necessary to be ready to put the brake on 
at any given moment. On scree, as already sug- 
gested, large loose stones are awkward traps ; 
on steep grass-slopes a constant look-out must be 
kept for slabs of flat **slape" rock. Very often, 
from above, there is no indication of their 
existence, the upper edge being entirely con- 
cealed by long grass or an overhanging fringe 
of mould. A slip on one of these may not only 
shake one unpleasantly, but may injure both 
legs. The lower limb which slips, shoots out 
with a jerk, possibly ending in a severe jar on 
an obstacle below, whilst the upper, held fast 
by the spiked heel, which is dug firmly into the 
soil, doubles up awkwardly, and a bad rick of 
the knee may result. Still, in fox hunting, 
quick travelling is necessary for the enjoyment 
of the best sport, and should be practised. 
There is, of course, no necessity to go toiling up 
three thousand feet or thereabouts for these 
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fancy runs. There is plenty of excellent ground 
for such work on the lower fells. 

Never attempt a long scramble when fagged ! 
There is no pleasure in such efforts, and a 
good deal of mischief, in that weariness 
generally means slovenliness. And there are 
more serious considerations. To illustrate my 
meaning ! 

I had just run up from London, very weary 
after an unpleasant break in my holidays, caused 
by relatives ordered abroad, packing, P. & O., 
and tears, and I was pretty tired when I arrived. 
The working of cedar pencils is Keswick's most 
notable manufacture. Attached to it is a bell, 
which wakes or summons the workmen at six a.m. 
In the hunting season it is a blessing, but 
on that particular morning I regarded it as a 
nuisance. So strong became my unspoken views 
on the point that they banished sleep, and I had 
to get up. I hate ** frousting," an expressive 
term, signifying ** lying over-time in bed," and 
peculiar, I believe, to a school at which I had 
the honour of neglecting my education. The 
only thing to do was to get up. 
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** Rose 6.30. Breakfasted at Rosthwaite 8.15. 
Struck up Honister Pass, over the trolley-lines, 
by the drum-house, over the Haystacks, and so 
into Ennerdale. Crossed Liza (into which I 
dropped one foot in manful attempt to overcome 
dislike for running water), and reached Pillar 
Fell." 

My object was to study, from a respectful dis- 
tance, the new climb up the Rock* (discovered, 
I believe, by the Keswick brothers, Messrs. 
George and Ashley Abraham), and afterwards 
to dp it with new, intricate, and blood-curdling 
variations — in my arm-chair. Instead, however, 
of walking along to the ghyll which descends 
directly from the Rock, I took a short cut up 
by a ghyll above some whitish scree, aiming for 
a light-coloured line of loose stones leading 
directly to the Rock. Subsequently I examined 
the route from the west, and it seemed to me 
that I had selected a place as near the perpen- 
dicular as would make no difference in the event 
of a fall. It was very bad scrambling from the 

* This took place in 1901. I refer to the new climb on the West face. 
See the Climbers' Club Journal. December, 1901. 
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moment I left the scree, on that day at least. 
The soil was rotten, the grass was rotten, the 
heather was rotten ; worse still, the rock was 
rotten, and, worst of all, I was tired. 

At least my impression was, and still is, that 
the rock was rotten. My reason for the faith 
that is in me is that I put my fingers into a 
small crack with the object of lifting myself, 
and immediately, without the slightest warning, 
a piece the size of a dinner tray came away. 
Another joyful experience was when a rock as 
big as a portmanteau got up and looked at me. 
Under the most favourable circumstances I 
should never have thought I could have moved 
it, but the moment I got my hands over the 
upper edge, it commenced to turn over. Then 
it was amiable enough to settle back, aided, 
perhaps, by frantic efforts on my part, directed 
by despair, and of which I have no accurate 
recollection. By the time I reached the Rock 
I was too ** beat " to take any interest in new 
climbs. I made straight back to Keswick, via 
Newlands, and arrived very dead indeed, 
unreasonably dead, I thought, till I discovered 
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that I had contrived to take a piece the size of 
a cigarette out of one of my rainbow-coloured 
legs. 

I daresay, indeed, I should have been rather 
a cripple for a day or two, but — 

" There is only one cure for all maladies sure 
That reacheth the heart to the core. 
'Tis the sound of the horn on a fine hunting morn," 

and there was a meet handy, and, thanks to 
the obliging conduct of the fox, I was nearly 
right by the following evening. 

This scramble may not be really difficult. 
On that particular day the fell side may have 
been in particularly bad order. Taking it as I 
found it, however, I am inclined to think it 
was the very worst place of its kind I ever 
had the ill-luck to run across. But Nabal was 
my name at the time, and folly was with me 
on that day for trying experiments when tired, 
and this unpleasant conviction, combined with 
other factors not much more pleasant, have 
given me a distaste for the place, and I have 
not attempted it since. There is at least no 
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credit in making the scramble, and much dis- 
credit in failure. 

Fatigue not only saps the strength, but dis- 
ables the judgment. Many know what it is to 
find themselves with a soul above known routes* 
and a weary determination to ** get there " some- 
how. And very great folly it is. 

Two long point to point expeditions a week 
should suffice. The remaining .four days may 
be devoted to the lower fells and valleys. 

These lower fells are much neglected, which 
is a boon and a blessing to some, and a great 
deprivation to many. The highest peaks give 
the most extensive, but not always the loveliest 
or wildest view. Until the very summit is 
reached the horizon is circumscribed by the 
bulk of the mountain itself, and from the sum- 
mit the view loses as much in grandeur and 
variety of outline as it gains in extent and 
distances. One of the great charms of these 
lower fells is that they are absolutely deserted. 
A short scramble over a low ridge on either 
side of a beaten track will free you from the 
crowd of tourists as if they were not. 
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But to work ! Despise not the day of small 
beginnings! Whilst testing our heads, we 
visited Saddleback. North eastwards of that 
mountain, almost opposite Sharp Edge, are the 
Bannerdale Crags, which offer good scrambling. 
They are from six to eight hundred feet high,* 
and the ordinary mortal who ascends these, 
without going out of his way to find difficulties, 
does well and worshipfully. Nevertheless it is 
far better to begin with doing a hundred, fifty, 
or twenty-five feet in good style, than to sur- 
mount eight hundred in clumsiness and weari- 
ness and distress and trembling. All over the 
lower fells are crags which afford good practice 
without undue fatigue. 

These scars will be dealt with particularly in 
their proper place, under the climbing section. 
They will be at first but chance encounters, yet 
encounters sufficiently frequent to ensure 
adequate initial training for rocks. The student 
should principally occupy himself with tracing 
out and marking down the easiest routes of ascent 
and descent in case of hunting emergencies. 

* This estimate is taken from Haskett Smith's book. 
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Even here incidental rock work will confront 
him. He may come to a rock-face, just too 
high to be safe to drop from, above a ledge 
just too narrow or ** slape " to be safe to drop 
on, with an inferior prospect of distant scree 
fringed with forbidding boulders. With con- 
fidence in his practised powers, and also in his 
boots (and now he will begin to appreciate the 
genuine article), he may let himself down 
slowly and safely. And when in the heat of a 
run, he comes to the same spot, he will 
approach it without distrust, knowing that it is 
well within his powers. 

Such experiments are only against emergen- 
cies altogether exceptional. As a rule the 
easiest and safest way is the best, and should 
be sought diligently. Nothing is more 
disgusting than to be thrown out by want of 
minute local knowledge. The hounds are 
below you in the valley. They take away 
over the opposite ridge and are lost to sight. 
You rush down, only to be brought up by 
impracticable crags. You try again with the 
same result, but the additional vexation that 
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the easy commencement of the descent has 
taken you half-way down the fell, entailing 
much unnecessary exertion in climbing out. 
And then, as a last drop in your cup of 
bitterness, you see the dalesmen, who a few 
minutes before were at your side, striding 
across the valley and up the ridge of your 
desire. When at last you do reach the 
bottom, short of wind and short of temper, 
you find that the true and ridiculously easy 
descent was within twenty yards of your 
starting place. This is exasperating, and 
exceeding bitter. A timely examination of the 
ground would have saved all that fruitless 
exertion, all that disappointment. On the 
other hand occasions may arise when know- 
ledge of your own ability to negotiate a crag 
which will turn the rest of the hunt may give 
you a strong lead, and the sublime joy of 
cutting down the locals on their own ground. 
It is very necessary to acquire confidence 
in getting down rough places. It is a con- 
solation to remember that, whereas the 
tendency is to underrate the slope of ascent, 
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the slope of descent always appears much 
steeper than it really is. It is remarkable 
how many dalesmen, men who have spent 
their whole lives on the fells, dislike looking 
down any considerable depth for any length 
of time, and loathe descending even moderately 
steep crags. That this last should be . trying 
to a beginner is by no means surprising. In 
going up a very steep slope, one has any 
number of good holds for hands, feet, knees, 
to say nothing of one's general superficies ; 
but coming down, face outwards, one has 
nothing but one's heels, aided by a stick, or 
an occasional wrist. The thick iron-shod sole 
of a climbing boot cannot be relied on to 
test the security of the next step with any 
delicacy, and this knowledge creates an un- 
pleasant sense of uncertainty. But the wicked- 
est trouble lies in the imagination. One is 
bound to look at one's feet, and the sole 
prospect beyond the tips of the toes is illimitable 
profundity and the thinnest of thin nothingness, 
trimmed by a ribbonlike coach road along 
which toy vehicles are crawling, or fields with 
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miniature cattle and invisible sheep, or some- 
thing equally reassuring. A hundred feet or 
so of this kind of work gets on one's nerves. 

It is easier to find the route of ascent or 
descent from below. -The student will be 
familiar with the general shape of screes, 
huge, half-opened fans, with the handle laid 
uppermost. From the handle there usually 
springs a gully. Some of these gullies provide 
the very finest climbing in the district ; but those 
are not the kind we require. Time and 
again the handle of the scree fan will be 
found to lead to a short gully, easy for either 
ascent or descent. In nine cases out of ten, 
moreover, there is no striking indication of its 
existence from above to guide the hurrying 
sportsman. I have one such place in my 
mind's eye at present, which, as far as I 
can discover, saved me quite three-quarters of 
an hour. The cliffs on each side are per- 
fectly practicable, but they would require so 
much care, and therefore occupy so much 
time, that a longer way round would probably 
be found the shorter way there. At one 
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particular point, however, the screes run up 
to within a hundred feet of the top, thereby 
indicating the presence of a gully, which 
turns out to be of a most complaisant 
description. 

After one or two experiences the student 
will find a great deal of pleasure in hunting 
out these places. The initial attempts, unless 
he is a surprisingly accurate natural judge of 
measurements, will, it is to be feared, not 
afford much enjoyment. We all know that, 
looking down from Shakespeare's Cliff (rather 
a foolish little cliff after all), a man half-way 
down seems no bigger than his head, and 
that a bark becomes diminished to her cock, 
**her cock, a buoy, almost too small for 
sight," but we are apt to forget that the 
same diminution of size applies to objects far 
above us. Consequently we lose our temper 
with great completeness if with little, reason, 
on finding, after a fatiguing scramble as high 
again as that familiar cliff, that the boulder 
which seemed to us the size of a coal- 
scuttle is as big as a railway carriage, 
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and that the gullies are built in the same 
disheartening proportions. 

Unless these lofty gullies and crags are really 
easy they should be left alone. They can be 
visited afterwards with companions. It is right 
and wise to tackle short gullies, chimneys, and 
so forth, on the miniature precipices that crop 
up all over the fells. But it is not right, it is 
not wise, it is not even plucky to attempt 
places beyond one's assured strength at dan- 
gerous heights. A complete slip, when a man 
loses all his holds, means a fall or a scrambling 
slide. On the safe practice grounds he will be 
brought up, with the loss of perhaps a little 
skin, by several acres or square yards of fell, 
and will go no further. On high crags there is 
no saying where he will stop, on a projecting 
ledge, half-way down the screes, or in the 
valley. Very probably he may check himself 
at the end of the first slide, but also he may 
not, and the risk is too great to try experi- 
ments with. 

By the end of three weeks or a month the 
beginner should be in first-class condition, able 
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Dislodging the dangerous handhold. (See page 159.) The nearer 
climber had designs of his own for reaching the stone, and nearly grati- 
fied the man with the camera, who kept protesting his anxiety to snap- 
shot a slip. A fall here would be serious. 
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to take care of himself, and fit for anything: 
he may in fact without conceit consider that he 
has passed his qualifying examination, and that 
he is an acknowledged candidate for a com- 
mission in the noble army of fellside sportsmen. 
It will be very strange also if he does not find 
a corresponding improvement in the health of 
his mind, of so fresh and refined a character 
that it may be regarded as distinct from that 
proverbially associated with a healthy body. 

It is an inestimable advantage to be able to 
enjoy health and strength — and to enjoy you 
must exercise : I have no faith in cloistered 
faculties — it is of inestimable advantage to be 
able to enjoy health and strength amid beautiful 
surroundings: and the Lake District is one of 
the fairest places of the earth. This opinion 
must not be attributed to insular prejudice ; it 
coincides with the verdict of men of acknow- 
ledged intellect and taste, men who have tra- 
velled far and have seen much. In storm or 
calm, sunshine or mist, winter or summer. Lake- 
land is lovely. At sunset or sunrise, especially at 
sunrise on a clear autumn morning, it is fairyland. 
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I venture the following remarks with the 
diffidence born of great and complete ignorance 
of what I am talking about. In the hot 
weather, when the eye is weary of revelling in 
the dainty vistas of Fleet Street and the 
delicate distances of Piccadilly, I seek variety in 
the counterfeit presentments of scenery on the 
walls of Burlington House and at other galleries. 
I have observed that artists almost invariably 
select the base of the hills for their subject. 
There is a dark, clear lake, a bright grass 
slope with a dash of brilliant sunshine above, 
crags and mists, and somewhere or other sundry 
red deer, or, in the case of Mr. Graham, 
ferocious-looking cattle, very wet indeed, and, 
sometimes, a torrent in place of the lake. It 
has more than once occurred to me that the 
artist would do well to take palette and brush 
in the early morning to the high fells, when 
the mists lie thick in the combes, with the 
peaks standing out bold and stern above the 
fleecy masses, while below lies the lake, an un- 
ruffled surface of transparent sapphire, clouded 
here and there with fairy traceries of vapour, 
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reflecting the inverted images of fell and island, 
and softening into yet more tender combinations 
their varied harmonies of colour. 

Since I first fell in love with the Lake 
District, I, in common with other admirers, 
have constantly studied its literary associations, 
and the study has emphasized a conviction, 
already latent, of the inadequacy of language, 
and, strangely, of poetry especially, to describe 
scenery. Poetry may emphasize beauties before 
only half seen, and formulate and even create 
appreciations till then in embryo or unconceived, 
but when it descends to accuracy, it is in 
grave peril of degenerating into verse. Take 
for example the high priest of nature : — 

"It was a spot which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go ; 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock; 
The gulf is deep below ; 

And in a basin black and small 

Receives a lofty waterfall." 

That is Dungeon Ghyll exactly ; but — is it 
Dungeon Ghyll ? 

They manage these things better in prose. 
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'* The slaty coherents are often employed to 
form those landscapes of which the purpose 
appears to be to impress us with a sense of 
horror and pain, as a foil to neighbouring scenes 

of extreme beauty wastes of mountain 

ground, covered here and there with dull grey 
grass or moss, but breaking continually into 
black banks of shattered slate ; . . . . ever and 
anon a shaking here and there, and a handful 
or two of their particles or flakes trembling 
down, one sees not why, into more total dis- 
solution, leaving a few jagged teeth, like the 
edges of knives eaten away by vinegar, pro- 
jecting through the half-dislodged mass from 
the inner rock, keen enough to cut the hand 
or foot that rests on them, yet crumbling as 
they wound, and soon sinking again into the 
smooth, slippery, glutinous heap, looking like a 
beach of black scales of dead fish, cast ashore 
from a poisonous sea, and sloping away into 
foul ravines, branched down immeasurable slopes 
of barrenness, where the winds howl and wander 
continually/' 

Ruskin, I am aware, confined this passage 
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to loftier altitudes, but no one acquainted with 
the Fells will, I think, question the general 
propriety of its application. 

Still in respect of such scenes as Lakeland 
presents, as in other instances innumerable, the 
poet has been the herald of glad tidings of 
truth and beauty. 

**If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ! " 



"woods and hills." 
The Derwent, Borrowdale, and Saddleback. 
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Photo, by] [Q. P. Abraham, Keswick. 

ON THE eagle's NEST ARETE.— THE UPPER PART. 

As a whole the Eagle's Nest Arete is probably the most difficult climb in 
England. It is on the Great Napes, Great Gable. 
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PART II. 

ROCK-CLIMBING. 

When a man takes up a new sport or game, 
the very last thing he thinks of doing is to 
study the rules. He picks up his information 
promiscuously, in casual conversation ; and 
when he has become fairly proficient, he con- 
descends to look up the regulations. As there 
are no printed Standing Orders drawn up by a 
National Committee of Cragsmen, the beginner 
may save himself the trouble of neglecting to 
read them. 

Still, in climbing, as in other sports, there is 
a glossary of technicalities, and it is very de- 
sirable to be able at least to call things by 
their right names in order to maintain one's 
dignity by speech on the fells, if not by action 
on the rocks. 
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The ordinary amateur who plays at billiards 
(there is a distinction with a marked difference 
between playing at billiards and playing billiards) 
may miss an easy red winning hazard with 
unimpaired honour, whereas he who succeeds in 
" making his ball knock the red ball into that 
pocket," which being interpreted into language 
understanded of the people is making a red 
winning hazard, covereth himself with shame. 
Nevertheless, it is as well to remember that 
speech is golden, and to be as diffidently golden 
as possible until experience has warranted con- 
fidence. 

There are Rakes, Traverses, Pitches, Gullies, 
Chimneys, Cracks, Needles, ArHes and Ridges, 
which ought to be the same thing but are 
not, to say nothing of Noses, Notches, Slabs, 
Buttresses, &c., the meanings of which are 
sufficiently obvious. 

If we look up " Rake *' in the dictionary, we 
shall find a great deal more than we expected. 
It is " An instrument consisting of a head-piece 
in which teeth are inserted, and a long handle ; 
used for collecting hay and other light things 
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which are spread over a lai^e surface, or in 
gardens for breaking and smoothing the earth." 
**A loose, disorderly, vicious man ; a man ad- 
dicted to lewdness and other scandalous vices." 
"The projections of the upper parts of a ship at 
the stem and stern, beyond the extremities of the 
keel. The distance between a perpendicular line 
from the extremity of stem or stern to the end 
of the keel, is the length of the rake ; one is 
the fore-rake, the other the rake-aft y *' The 
inclination of a mast from a perpendicular 
direction." 

We all know the '* instrument with a head- 
piece." Unless we have been exceptionally 
fortunate, we have all been chastised in our early 
youth for amateur gardening experiments there- 
with ; and, unless we have been exceptionally 
precocious, we have, at the same remote period, 
endeavoured to balance ourselves on the ** teeth 
inserted in the head-piece," whereupon the 
" long handle " has got up on end and hit us 
on the forehead. The second term has been 
punningly applied to a long transverse ledge, the 
Rake's Progress, on Scawfell Crags. The third. 
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which is derived from the Saxon, ** "racan '' (to 
reach), seems to be our word under another 
guise. 

It is clear, however, that we cannot expect 
much help from a dictionary. *' Traverse " is 
unsatisfactory ; ** Pitch," which was a surprise, is 
fairly right. " The point where a declivity begins, 
or the declivity itself* ; but ** Chimney" is all 
wrong. It is ** a body of brick or stone, erected 
in a building, containing a funnel, or funnels, 
to convey smoke and other volatile matter," and 
so forth. A good deal of volatile matter does 
occasionally fly up chimneys, but it is hardly 
smoke. The scientific terminology would be 
** iwea Trrc/oocvra," winged words, both in their 
tersest and most complex forms. Under these 
circumstances, it may be well to seek for some 
other source of information. 

** Rake," says the Glossary in a well-known 
Guide-Book, is *'a strip of ground (usually 
covered with smooth sward, but sometimes 
strewn with stones) lying on the side of a hill, 
and sunk below the level of the neighbouring 
parts, frequently forming a miniature pass 
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amongst rocks." ** Rake," writes Haskett 
Smith, ** A word common in Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and the Lakes, which has been 
much misunderstood. It usually happens to 
be a scree-gully, but the fundamental idea is 
straightness.** 

I should venture as a definition : a natural 
vertical or diagonal passage on the face of a 
cliff, by which the top or end may be easily 
reached (going back to the Saxon derivation). 

Examples of rakes which cut into the cliff f 
Lady's Rake on Walla Crag, Derwentwater, 
by which Lady Derwentwater is said to have 
escaped from Lord's Island with her jewels, in 
the hope of purchasing her husband's pardon. 
It is simply a wide, and sometimes very damp, 
gully. Lord's Rake on Scawfell ; the scree- 
shoot, which is the easy way up the mountain 
from Mickledore. It is rather steep, and 
decidedly rough. 

Though rakes scarcely come under the head 
of climbing proper, diagonal rakes are often 
excellent practice grounds, and may give oppor- 
tunities of studying some of the most famous 
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ghylls and gullies from below, sometimes from 
above and below; e.g., the Rake's Progress, 
which runs along Scawfell Crags, passes the foot 
of Deep Ghyll, Steep Ghyll, Moss Ghyll, etc. ; 
and Jack's Rake on Pavey Ark. The *' sheep 
walk" on the Ennerdale face of Great Gable 
is a similar if somewhat steeper rake, and the 
Gable Crag Traverse, which runs right across 
this face, has no superior amongst English 
rakes. 

All these rakes are very good practice 
grounds for acquiring steadiness on crags, 
They are generally easy, though a difficulty 
may occur here and there, and generally safe, 
provided care is taken throughout. 

Traversing means lateral progress across the 
face of crags. The general, everyday traverse 
merely entails the climber spread-eagling him- 
self with his face to the rock, after the fashion 
of a Gecko lizard on a wall, and moving 
along gingerly until he reaches the desired 
resting place. This is the ordinary traverse. 
The Pillar Rock has three extraordinary 
traverses, two of which have been christened. 
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whilst one is not as yet, I believe, in a state 
of grace. There is the Hand Traverse, which 
is effected by grasping a narrow ledge with 
the fingers, bracing the knees against the rock, 
and travelling with the hands along the ledge, 
much as onfe travels the horizontal ladder in 
a gymnasium, the knees moving, as far as may 
be, in unison with the hands. Then there is 
the Stomach Traverse, on which the climber 
somewhat resembles Browning's Caliban upon 
Setebos, in that he ** crawls flat on his belly," 
with the unpleasant variation that half that 
useful, if unpoetical, portion of his anatomy, 
and the whole of one leg, are outside the rock 
with nothing but nothingness to support them. 
The unnamed traverse is conjectured from 
George Abraham's account of the new climb 
on the Pillar Rock in one of the December, 
1901, numbers of '* The Traveller." He says 
that you have to work sitting-wise along a 
ledge with your legs dangling over the edge, 
until you come to a chimney, which is 
reached by a most difficult and dangerous 
swing. During the whole passage, there is *' a 
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drop into nothing beneath you, as straight as a 
beggar can spit " (this elegance is Kipling's). I 
cannot think of a name for this traverse. 

A pitch is a sudden, sharp drop, or rather, 
as people usually climb upwards, a sudden, 
sharp ascent ; and more generally an obstacle 
that has to be climbed (in the strictest crags- 
man's sense) to be overcome. There is usually 
a chockstone at the head of a pitch : that is 
to say, to repeat the quotation from Words- 
worth, *' Into a chasm a mighty block, has 
fallen and made a bridge of rock." The effect 
of these large, jammed boulders is to arrest 
the dibris from above, so that the space below 
them, instead of being filled with scree or 
loose stones affording a comparatively easy 
ascent, as would be the case in the absence of 
any stoppage, is merely a hollow cave, with 
a great, impracticable rock for a roof. Working 
round these boulders will often test the crags- 
man s skill to the uttermost. 

Cracks and" chimneys, gullies and ghylls, 
are all near relations. A crack is presumably 
due to the action of the weather, most prob- 
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ably to frost. In the winter, the rain gets 
into a fissure in the rock, freezes, expands 
with resistless power, and forces the edges 
wider apart, on precisely the same principle 
as it bursts water-pipes. In due time it melts, 
leaving the crack more exposed to the de- 
structive operations of wind and rain till the 
next winter, when the process is repeated. In 
due time the fissure becomes a negotiable crack, 
and after many years (centuries, probably), the 
crack becomes a chimney. In this way great 
masses of rock are cleft from the parent moun- 
tain. On Great Gable, just above Sty Head, 
are the Kern Knotts, on which a cleavage of 
this description has formed a crack on one side 
of the rock with a chimney on the other. A 
chimney, I conceive, may in the course of 
ages become a gully. Gullies and ghylls, 
however, are, in the absence of my geological 
friend (the man who smote himself as to the 
thumb during his volcanic demonstration), too 
deep for me. Suffice it to say that they 
contain cracks, chimneys, pitches, and occa- 
sional traverses in all their glory. 
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Generally speaking the climber's dictionary, 
when it uses a word familiar to the dwellers 
in the plains, takes the article described and 
cocks it up on end. Thus ** arHe *' is very 
good French for a ridge. An ordinary moun- 
taineer might feel himself justified in speaking 
of one of the sharper Saddleback edges as an 
arHe. Not so the cragsman. Before that edge 
can obtain the dignity of being translated into 
French, it must attain an angle of not less 
than seventy degrees ; otherwise ridge or edge 
it shall remain. 

During the preliminary wanderings on the 
lower fells, the would-be cragsman will, as 
suggested in Part L, encounter many chance 
opportunities of practising traverses, climbing 
ghylls, cracks, etc., in miniature. Once more! 
Let him not despise the day of small begin- 
nings. The tight-rope dancer, who performs his 
evolutions seventy feet up without a net, did 
not begin at that height. Time and again the 
beginner may find small ledges, with frequent 
solutions of continuity, running along the base 
of these lesser crags, which will tax all his 
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skill and power of balance to traverse without 
slipping hopelessly and irrecoverably into the 
heather which his heels are only just clearing. 

Three main principles of climbing are : — 
disposition of weight ; distribution of strain ; 
and application of strength. These three, though 
closely connected, and in practice merging 
insensibly into each other, are yet distinct. 

Young fellows, especially those who are 
very strong, will enter a gully, and " wrestle 
their way out" by sheer strength and auda- 
city. They arrive at the top, triumphant, but 
streaming with perspiration and much exhausted. 
An excellent object lesson for these would 
be to watch a slight girl climb the same 
gully with grace and precision, and reach the 
top with no sign of her exertions save a 
slightly heightened colour and slightly quickened 
breathing. It might impress them with a 
salutary sense of shame, and also with the 
idea that there is something in climbing to 
be learnt. 

One great object — and it is an extremely 
difficult lesson to master — is to let the rock 
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do as much of the work as possible. An 
illustration from some familiar sport may be 
of assistance. The beginner at billiards, when 
he wishes to make a hard stroke or a screw, 
grasps his cue firmly, and with rigid muscles 
delivers a stroke that would assuredly splinter 
the ash were it to encounter a solid substance. 
By and bye he learns to unlearn this fault 
and trusts to the weight of the cue. The tyro 
golfer, swiping off the tee, instead of contenting 
himself with the easy swing, makes a desperate 
chopping hit at the ball, with the poorest 
results in the way of a drive, even if he 
does not break his club. The greatest angling 
genius that ever lived has never intuitively in 
his first efforts let the rod do the work in 
casting. He relies on the muscular strength of 
his arms, and the cast is not satisfactory. Even 
if the few yards of line should go out straight, 
which will be a fluke, they will fall on the 
water with a splash like a cable. 

Let us suppose that the climber is in one 
of the short ** practice" gullies, some twelve or 
fifteen feet high by three or four feet wide. 
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He is firmly anchored fore and aft by holds 
inches wide, and it is necessary to take a new 
grip somewhere. He throws all the weight that 
is not indifferently supported by his ill-placed 
feet vertically on one hand, and with the other 
makes a grab a few inches higher up. If the 
grasp catches, well and good so far, till the 
problem of the next move is considered ; if it 
fails, he may very likely find himself at the 
bottom of the gully, minus a certain quantity of 
skin. 

In an actual climb his leader, instead of 
trusting to these holds (assuming they are not 
chance, ill-chosen holds, in which case they 
would not have been selected), would have first 
disengaged, say, his left hand and leaned it 
against the wall of the gully ; the extended arm 
will support the lateral thrust of the body with 
a minimum of fatigue. Then lifting his right 
foot, he would have rested it against the oppo- 
site wall. He would thus be in a position to 
select a new hold for either his left foot or his 
right hand with the utmost security. Anyone 
can test the truth of this illustration at home 
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on the staircase, by placing one foot against the 
bottom of the uprights of the banisters and 
the opposite hand against the wall. He will 
find he can move the other arm and leg with 
perfect freedom. 

Where the walls of rock are sufficiently narrow, 
the back and feet or back and knees may be 
utilised in the same way. Far less noble 
animals than cragsmen have perceived the 
benefit of this device and acted on it. In any 
ball-room one may see the cultured wall-flower, 
with his back against the wall and his legs at 
a very obtuse angle to his body, resting himself. 
Or again, on Sunday evenings, a familiar 
spectacle is that of the village loafer — it is won- 
derful how the mind turns instinctively for illus- 
tration to circumstances that most appeal to it — 
with his back also against the wall, his heels 
on the cobbles, and his legs at a rather more 
acute angle, waiting for the opening of the 
public house. In all these instances disposition 
of weight verges very closely on distribution of 
strain. 

There are situations in which it is entirely 
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distinct, especially in places where all the holds 
are insecure. Here the experienced cragsman, 
by " distributing " around, so that as little of 
his weight may rest on any given point, will be 
able to ascend, if not without danger of disaster, 
at least with reasonable security, whereas the 
lusty athlete, perhaps immeasurably his physical 
superior, would assuredly bring away the whole 
thing at once. • 

It has been seen that our tyro has thrown 
the greater part of his weight on his hands. 
This is all wrong. Everyone knows that the 
legs are much stronger than the arms ; yet in 
practice, when occasion offers, how very few 
people act as if they thought so. When one 
first handles an oar, one rows entirely with 
the arms ; the use of the legs and back has to 
be driven into one: the use of the arms 
merely directed. It is much the same in 
climbing. 

Anyone who is fortunate enough to have 
access to a gymnasium can test the truth of 
this proposition. Let him adjust the hori- 
zontal bar at such a height that, with his 
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arms extended over his head, he can grasp it 
easily. Then let him place a stool or low chair 
beneath the bar, and pull himself up till his 
feet are on a level with the seat. After a 
very few attempts he will entirely fail to 
raise himself high enough for this purpose, 
and before long he will be quite incapable 
of lifting himself an inch. But by steadying 
himself with his hands he can step on and 
off the stool almost till further orders. It is 
true that he will feel the strain on the front 
muscles of his thigh, which should be an in- 
dication of the inadvisability of stepping 
directly upwards. This practice, which, like 
other vicious inclinations, is unhappily natural, 
has other disadvantages attached to it, and 
must be considered separately later on. 

" Climb with your legs and steady yourself 
with your hands ! " " You'll never pull the fell 
down," and suchlike scraps of kindly advice 
have been shouted to me as, "like a wounded 
snake," I "dragged my slow length along," 
trusting to my wearied fingers and aching 
wrists, while my legs feebly and blindly 
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groped for holds which might relieve the 
agonizing strain. 

It is difficult, and it might be tedious, to 
attempt to demonstrate how to distribute the 
strain when at rest, or, rather (for the climber 
in action should never be at rest, but always 
moving), when seeking for new holds ; for, of 
course, the pictured position in the gully is only 
one of innumerable combinations. The principle 
is the same as the first principle of health. Let 
each organ or limb perform its proper function 
so that no undue strain be thrown on any par- 
ticular part, otherwise the result will be trouble 
of some sort. 

The great, the vital, principle of balance is a 
branch of the study of distribution of weight ; 
but balance cannot be taught, it can only be 
acquired by constant practice. 

The scientific application of strength consists 
chiefly in the direction of energy from the point 
of most resistance towards the -[point of least 
resistance, so far as is compatible with safety 
and with just distribution of strain. 

Let us return to our gully, and let our climber 
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be a few inches further up, and firmly anchored 
fore and aft, with body and legs nearly per- 
pendicular and arms stretched above his head. 
Immediately in front of his right knee is a 
tempting ledge, strong enough to sustain all the 
pressure he can put on it, above him is the 
open gully. In order to lift himself towards the 
point of least resistance, i.e., straight upwards, 
this would undoubtedly be the point of most 
resistance, were it not that the cautionary rider 
as to strain, and safety must be considered. 

The probabilities are that he will select this 
ledge. Stepping directly upwards is, as I have 
said, a natural habit ; it now remains for me to 
prove that it is a bad one. The test may be 
applied without leaving one's room. 

Face the door, with your toes touching the 
bottom and your fingers resting on the top. 
Now raise either foot to the level of the knee, 
and a very severe strain will be felt on the 
muscles of » the front part of the thigh, and, if 
the leg be held in that position for a few seconds 
only, there will be a tendency to cramp in the 
muscles of the calf and at the back of the 
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knee. Naturally this strain would be enor- 
mously increased if a hold were found for the 
foot and the exertion of lifting the body thrown 
on the bent and cramped limb. Moreover, the 
forcing of the knee between the body and the door 
will push the weight outwards and throw the 
responsibility of supporting it on the hands and 
arms to such an extent that it will be found 
necessary to grip firmly with the fingers to 
prevent falling backwards. In actual work, if 
the handholds were not of the very best, such 
an experiment would very probably end in 
disaster before the climber had time to recover 
himself. 

Now standing in the same position as before 
lift the foot to the side, and you will find that 
you can do so easily without unduly exerting 
the arms. Moreover, and this is an advantage 
It is difficult to overestimate, you can see what 
you are doing. It will be found easieir to reach 
a hold three feet high and four feet to the side 
than a hold eighteen inches high directly in 
front of you. In fact, the foot raised shoulder 
high and planted against the rock, even if there 
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be no actual hold, will grip, if the boot be 
properly nailed, any minute asperities so firmly 
as to give good and sufficient hold and 
leverage. 

As may have been judged from the lateral 
motions recommended, the way of the climber 
bears a certain resemblance to the way of 
the serpent ; and the way of a serpent on 
a rock was, it will be remembered, con- 
fessedly beyond the comprehension of Solo- 
mon. Modern science, however, has solved 
the problem. ** Although the motions of 
snakes are in general very quick," writes Dr. 
Glinther, **and may be adapted to every 
variation of ground over which they move, 
yet all the varieties of their locomotion are 
founded on the following simple process. 
When a part of their body has found some 
projection of the ground which affords it a 
point of support, the ribs, alternately of one 
and the other side, are drawn more closely 
together, thereby producing alternate bends of 
the body on the corresponding side. The 
hinder part of the body being drawn after, 
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some parts of it find support on the rough 
ground or a projection, and the anterior bends 
being stretched in a straight line the front part 
of the body is propelled in consequence." Really 
the idea of the serpent was an exceedingly 
happy one ; and I paid myself an exaggerated 
compliment when I compared myself to a 
wounded snake. The passage now quoted 
might be adapted without much alteration to 
the movements of a first-class cragsman. You 
may see an illustration any day in the big 
pythons at the Zoological Gardens. The 
great, reptile lies apparently motionless, when 
suddenly, without evident cause, the head is 
moved forward some inches. If you look a 
yard or two further back, you will see 
another big snake pushing its body slowly 
along. But it is not another big snake ; 
it is merely a distant portion of the monster^s 
anatomy crawling along, which in due time 
communicates its motion to the remote head. 
In the same way, although a first-class crags- 
man may appear to take a few seconds rest 
while climbing, close inspection will show that 
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some part or other of his body is moving, 
and with an intelligent purpose. 

When the novice has succeeded in negotiat- 
ing 'his incidental gully, chimney, or arHe 
(I omit cracks, because a most ** simple 
seeming " crack may be exceedingly hard ; 
and traverses, because they are rather different 
work), when he has negotiated his climb, he 
will probably not have achieved any very 
great feat after all ; and, if he is at all spent, 
his work has almost certainly been far from 
satisfactory. On realising this, his natural 
inclination will be to tackle it again off-hand. 
This would be unwise. Even very slight 
fatigue, consequent on the recent climb, would 
serve to make the second performance worse 
than the first. But he will not find it at all 
a bad plan to come down the way he went 
up, remembering always, if he descends with 
his back to the rock, to keep the backs of 
his hands outwards and the fingers down 
when taking a first hold, i.e., to come down 
on his wrists. Next, let him study the 
problem from below, and sleep it over that 
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night. On the next walk that brings him 
near the place, he can essay the climb again, 
and, if he has given the matter thought, he 
will very likely find the difficulties marvel- 
lously decreased. 

It will now be time for him to try some special 
practice climbs. In Part I. allusion was made 
to Castle Head, the little hill a short ten 
minutes from Keswick on the Borrowdale 
Road, which represents all that is left of the 
original volcano. It is a grand practice- 
ground and contains several recognised climbs, 
some of them of no small difficulty. 

There is only one reason why he should not 
have attempted these on the very day of his 
arrival ; and that is that their impracticability (for 
him) might have disheartened him. He has 
heard of pitches fifty, sixty, and a hundred 
feet high, and, when he finds himself utterly 
unable to compass a climb of twelve or 
fifteen feet, he may conclude, in exceeding 
bitterness, that some unperceived physical dis- 
ability incapacitates him from being a cragsman, 
and abandon the sport finally as hopeless. 
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For the very first thing that the would-be 
cragsman learns is that his preconceived 
notions of rock-climbing are all wrong. He 
has figured to himself an exhilarating scramble 
up the precipitous side of a fell, where there 
is enough danger to test his untried courage, 
and enough hard work to put his strength 
and endurance to the proof. His incidental 
practice on the fells will have disabused his 
mind of some of these errors, but it will 
come as an unpleasant surprise when he finds 
the notable projections and ledges on which 
he has relied, shrink, in the **real thing,** 
to diminutive knobs and splinters varying in 
size from a teacup to a thimble, and to tiny 
holds no wider than pocket-knives. 

It has been hinted that there is often diffi- 
culty in getting a companion for one's training 
grinds, even if companionship is desirable. 
But for genuine practice it is always as well 
to have another man with you. Even on 
Castle Head a rope is an immense moral 
assistance. It is all very well for first-class 
men to say that if you find yourself in 
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difficulties, you can always jump. They can 
almost always jump ; but the attempt on the 
part of the beginner is very likely to result in 
a painful slither down the face of the rock, 
entailing the loss of much skin and the creation 
of many bruises, or a heavy jar on landing, 
followed by an ignominious roll down the hill 
side. It will go hard indeed if he cannot find 
some other enthusiast to go with him ; more- 
over, experienced climbers are always only too 
glad to assist and advise the beginner who 
is conscientiously enthusiastic and sticks to his 
work. 

Climbers are superior men.* I think it is 
Rider Haggard who says, by the mouth of 
Allan Quartermain, that if he were asked to 
describe a gentleman, he would name a British 
naval officer: he supposes it is the fresh air 
of God's sea that blows all falsity out of them. 
It is the same with the cragsmen. I suppose 
that, in their case, the factor is the breath 
of the mountains and the constant association 



* In self-defence against a very obvious comment, I may say that 
I do not profess and call myself a crs^sman. 
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with nature in her wildest and most beautiful 
forms. Let the tyro then be diffident and 
deferential, and accept instruction in a spirit 
of teachableness. 

Taking the first gate from Keswick to Castle 
Head, and following the regular route to the 
top of the hill, a path will soon be observed 
on the right. Passing some very interesting 
rocks, which will be considered later, the 
climber comes to a perfect little pitch. There 
are the two side walls of the gully, with the 
chockstone jammed between them, and the cave 
beneath. The whole is not more than seven, 
or at its highest, eight feet high, but it might 
as well be seventy or eighty for the ordinary 
mortal who first approaches it, uninstructed. 
Full of confidence in his youth and strength, 
he goes at it like a bull at a gate, and, 
grappling the chockstone with both hands, 
attempts to ** rise above '* it, as he would the 
horizontal bar. But the " shameless " stone 
presses against his chest and throws him back. 
He tries again, and by a mighty effort drags 
his chest up and past the obstacle, only to find 
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that the cave possesses an unaccountable attrac- 
tion for his legs, which have wandered in 
there of their own sweet will. The chockstone 
catches his thighs, and down he comes again, 
with his wrists none the better for their ex- 
perience. Then he puts his considering cap 
on ; which is the very first thing he should 
have done. By and bye he observes, some 
eighteen inches or two feet up on the left 
wall, two very diminutive sloping holds, covered 
with whitish excoriations. These excoriations 
are the marks of boot-nails, and should have 
given him the key to the problem. Taking 
hold of the chockstone with his right hand, 
and the upper part of the rock which forms 
the left wall of the gully in his left, he places 
his left toe in the nearest foothold. The im- 
portance of leading off with the correct foot 
is insisted on in The Badminton volume on 
** Mountaineering," and cannot be overrated. 
He places his left foot, then, in the nearer 
foothold, and with a downward pressure of his 
right leg and a pull of his right arm, swings 
his body forward and upwards, so that his 
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right toe falls into the second foothold, and 
before he realises what has happened, he finds 
himself resting at ease with his back against 
the right wall of the gully, and his feet firmly- 
supported by the left. Although, as has been 
already intimated, in actual climbing one should 
never be at rest, it may inspire him with 
confidence against similar situations in future 
to wait a few seconds, with his left arm hanging 
by his side and his right hand lightly Holding 
the chockstone. In fact, however, almost 
simultaneously with attaining the position of 
rest, he should have let go of the left wall 
of the gully, and brought his left hand round 
on to the left side of the chockstone. On the 
right wall, about the height of a man's head 
when standing at the foot of the pitch, is a 
sloping ledge, covered with scratches. As soon 
as his hands are in position, he makes a half 
turn to the right on his wrists and left toe, 
and, throwing his weight forward on his hands, 
he takes his right foot from its hold, and 
presses upward till his right knee finds a 
resting place on this ledge. At the same 
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time his left foot comes naturally away from 
its hold and hangs straight down. Here again 
he is in a position where he can rest at ease. 
All that remains to be done is to continue 
pressing upwards with the arms, assisted first 
by the right knee, and then the foot, and, with 
a short scramble forward, the pitch is van- 
quished. There is a useful hold for the left 
foot close up to the chockstone. 

From the top of this pitch a miniature gully 
leads the beginner by a short scramble to a 
piece of rock on which he can exert the 
strength of his arms to his heart's content. It 
is the Hand Traverse ! O. G. Jones writes 
of the Hand Traverse on Pillar Rock, to which 
allusion has already been made, that it would 
be simply suicidal for a man to attempt it, unless 
he could absolutely rely on his strength holding 
out. The Castle Head Hand Traverse, how- 
ever, may be undertaken without fear of disso- 
lution with the disgrace of felo de se attached 
to it. In fact the climber can stop and get 
off with perfect safety the moment he feels 
tired. This knowledge may lead the un- 
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thinking to despise the Castle Head Traverse 
to the great dissatisfaction of their souls when 
they come to attempt it. The process is the 
same as indicated in the case of the Pillar 
Traverse. The climber braces himself with 
his knees against the rock and his hands 
grasping the ledge, the weight of the body 
being thrown backwards and outwards. This 
position is much firmer than that which would 
naturally be adopted by the beginner for 
such a traverse, viz., hanging straight down- 
wards from the hands and travelling on them 
alone, and is, moreover, less fatiguing. As 
soon as the climber is in the correct attitude 
he begins to move along to the left, hand after 
hand, knee after knee. In climbing, as a 
rule, provided movement is continuous, it may 
almost be said that the slower the cragsman 
goes the better. The Hand Traverse is an 
exception that proves this rule. As soon as 
the beginner has traversed the twenty feet or 
thereabouts of rock which bring him to 
the end of the ledge, he draws himself 
forward, and, pressing downwards on his 
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wrists, rises above the crag, and climbs out 
with the assistance of his feet and knees. 
Unless he is a strong man and a gymnast, 
he will not do the twenty feet either the 
first, the second, or the third time. It is 
just as well, as a beginning, to take the 
Traverse in two parts, the latter end first, for 
rock slopes upward towards the finish. This 
slight rise is a serious obstacle to a man 
fatigued by traversing the whole ledge leading 
to it, and had better, together with the final 
climb out, be attacked and mastered separ- 
ately, stafting a few inches before its com- 
mencement. Then, when the novice feels 
equal to going the whole course, he will be 
perfectly aware of what is before him and 
how to negotiate it. It is half the battle won 
to know beforehand where the opposing forces 
are likely to be strongest, and it is to risk 
the whole battle not to acquire such informa- 
tion beforehand, as far as in one lies. The 
Castle Head Hand Traverse is especially 
worth practising should the climber aspire to 

rock gymnastics of the sensational kind, for he 

10* 
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who can do the Castle Head Traverse twice in 
five minutes need not fear its more famous and 
elevated relation on the Pillar Rock. Moreover, 
it is grand exercise for the arms and shoulders. 
There is another Traverse lower down the 
hill, not far from the Pitch, which though appa- 
rently easier, is far more difficult than the Hand 
Traverse. Any strong man, with a certain 
amount of practice, ought to be able to do 
the latter, whereas the former is spoken of 
significantly as the Difficult Traverse. It can 
be taken either frcm Left to Right, or from 
Right to Left. From Left to Right, the climber 
makes a three-quarter face to the left, and, 
steadying himself with his hands, sidles along 
to his right. The first great difficulty is to 
get round a slight convexity of the rock, after 
which comes the Long Step. The left hand 
takes the best hold possible about shoulder 
high, the left toe is placed in the last 
remaining hold for five feet or thereabouts, 
and the climber, leaning delicately towards the 
rock, stretches forward, turning his left heel 
in and his right toe out, until his hand finds 
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a resting place (it is not a hold), and about 
an inch long by quarter of an inch wide of 
the inside of his right sole can be placed in 
the distant foothold, that being as much boot 
as the said foothold will contain. Then the right 
hand is disengaged and brought very gingerly 
along the rock until the exact moment when 
instinct tells the climber that he can bring his 
left foot along without falling. As soon as this 
difficulty is passed he can step easily off the 
rock. From Right to Left, the problem of the 
Long Step is reversed, and beyond, there is 
still the curve of the rock to negotiate. The 
secret of this traverse is Balance, Balance, and 
yet again Balance. 

Possibly it is practice rather than instinct 
that tells the climber exactly when he may 
move his foot. Instinct, if it be instinct, must 
be horribly deceiving, for the number of times 
one is misled on the Long Step by instinct 
or judgment, or something demoniacally unre- 
liable, is incalculable. And the result is almost 
always an ignominious slither, followed, it is to 
be feared, by strong words. 
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The violence of the language used by 
Englishmen when they are supposed to be 
amusing themselves is a stale jest. They do 
not swear much at Ping Pong, but that is 
not because ** ladies is present/* but because 
Ping Pong is a curse in itself. Croquet would 
seem a harmless game enough, yet thus 
'* kipples '* a certain Anonymous : 

"0*er the drouth of the sun-parched prairie, o'er the far- 
flung hummocked snow; 
Where the Northern streamers glitter, where the Southern 

Cross hangs low. 
Startling the outraged ostrich, shocking the Polar bear, 
At the English game of croquet, you should hear the 
English swear." 

Of course climbing comes in for its share. 
I mind me of two stories, in both of which 
the Church figures, though under different 
aspects. A certain parson and layman were 
wont to climb together. Generally the presence 
of his spiritual pastor was a check on the 
other, but on the rocks the restraint was 
loosened. At length (the layman was in diffi- 
culties, and a seemingly perennial stream of 
swear words was flowing frjom his lips) the 
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padre expostulated. ** Don*t you think, Mr. 

,*' he said mildly, " that you could get on 

just as well without using quite such strong 
language." The unrepentant sinner turned on 
him as fiercely as his constrained attitude would 
admit, and shouted back fiercely : " No ! Tm 
blanked if I do!'* The other story, alas tliat 
h should be told ! is of another parson 
who was the last of a party of which the 
leader was a lady. Struggling fruitlessly in a 
gully which his fair comrade had negotiated 
with ease, he remembered his college days, 
and proceeded to "unpack his soul in words,'' 
quite forgetting that the narrow, funnel-like 
sides of the gully acted like the ear of 
Dionysius and conveyed all his expressions to 
the party above with the most cruel distinct- 
ness. The unkind part of it was that his 
most outspoken grievance lay in being beaten 
by a dash, blank, blankety girl. When he 
arrived at the top, he wiped his heated brow 
and murmured in dove-like tones, ** Dear, dear ! 
I had no idea climbing was such trying work ! " 
whereat everybody roared with laughter. He 
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did not see the joke, however, until it was 
explained to him, and then he didn't see it. 
Climbing is indeed very trying, and the temp- 
tation to let oneself loose is occasionally very 
great ; but, apart from other considerations, it 
may be noted that strength of language is 
generally a sure indication of feebleness of 
action. 

To return from this digression to Castle 
Head. Immediately on the right of the Diffi- 
cult Traverse as you face it, is a not very 
easy Crack, which, by the way, contains a 
booby trap. Jammed in the bottom, about a 
foot from the ground, is a stone, the upper 
surface of which bears a rude resemblance to 
the sole of a boot. The centre is caught by 
the walls of the crack in such a manner that, 
although the stone cannot be removed, it still 
retains a certain freedom of oscillation.* Herein 
lies the trap. The climber stands with arms 
raised and fingers resting in the appointed 
holds. He then steps on to the stone, but 

* The last time I visited the Crack, I found this stone jammed. 
Probably the jam was only temporary. 
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unless he puts his foot well into the crack, 
on to the **sole," so to speak, the ** heel'* 
will give way, the jerk will snatch his fingers 
from the holds, and, losing his balance, the 
hapless man will go first staggering, and then 
rolling, down the hill side. Avoiding this 
catastrophe, his next move is to bring up his 
right knee, and, keeping it in the crack 
throughout, he climbs steadily, using both knees 
as occasion requires. At one place he may 
find considerable difficulty in raising the right 
knee into position, as the direct downward 
drag of the body during the movement may 
seem' too much for his hands. At this point 
it is safe and right to let the body swing 
frankly back to the right, so that he is, as it 
were, sitting on nothing and leaning his body 
against the rock. He will find great support 
from the slightly sloping rock face, and will 
be able to place his knee without throwing 
undue strain on his wrists and fingers. This 
manoeuvre is a fine object lesson in the 
scientific disposition of weight and distribution 
of strain. 
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A Nose is not so bad as it sounds. It 
does not project to the same formidable 
extent as the human feature, but it is a 
serious obstacle enough. Speaking generally, 
it is a slightly convex piece of rock, shaped 
something like the back and first finger joints 
of a half-closed hand. The slightly over- 
hanging part (the fingers) and the projection 
(the knuckles) catch and hold back the body 
and legs in a most exasperating manner ; 
but this trouble, as is the way with troubles, 
carries a useful lesson with it. For it is 
surely evident that, if the slope outward, the 
projection, and the roughness hinder you 
under some circumstances, the reverse slope, 
and all suitable projections, including mere 
roughness, can be utilised for frictioning the 
body forward, when the hand-holds are insuffi- 
cient to allow it to be dragged along by the 
arms, and the help of the legs is a vain 
thing. 

The Difficult Traverse is on a Nose, 
ending in a direct, but exceedingly steep, arete 
climb. The hand-holds are large throughout, 
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A STEEP BIT. 

Straight up from the Difficult Traverse, Castle Head. 
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though there is one loose one high up on 
the left, which should be practised in safety 
to ensure confidence in danger.* Practice in 
safety means the use of a rope. 

There is a nosier Nose to the left, a little 
further up the hill. The first step *' which 
costs" is shoulder-high on the left, at a most 
impossible distance, the next hold for the 
right foot being rather higher and further off 
on the right After a time, the candidate 
for climbing honours, pondering, no doubt, 
the while how agonising must be the training 
for Music Hall ''splits," achieves the im- 
possible, and with the aid of a distant right 
hand hold, pulls, shoves, and writhes himself 
over the Nose. 

To the left of the Difficult Traverse on 
the same level, is an extremely difficult 
chimney. The key to this is to thrust the 
right hand into the crack, and then, closing 
it, to use the jammed fist as a hand-hold. 



* I have, with the help of a friend, since writing these lines, dislodged 
this loose block. The climb is now more difficult, if less dangerous. A 
rope is still advisable. 
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This is perhaps trying the beginner a little 
high.* 

It is probable that during this training the 
novice will receive an invitation to join a 
party. Let him accept with gratitude, subject 
to one condition, viz., that he has reasonable 
faith that the proposed climb is not much 
beyond his powers. He can easily estimate 
this. In the introduction to Owen Glynne 
Jones's standard work on Rock Climbing in 
the English Lake District, is a list of 
courses, **Easy," '* Moderate," ** Difficult,'' 
and " Very Dilfficult." If the beginner is a 
man of average strength, and can climb the 
Pitch with credit, scramble up the Crack, 
and blunder along some fifteen feet of the 
Hand Traverse, he may take his place for an 
Easy, or even an Early Moderate, climb 
without compunction (it must be understood 
that the further down the Moderate list he 
goes, the nearer he approaches the Difficult 



* There are several other capital climbs on Castle Head. The rock is 
very good on the side facing the Borrowdale Road ; in the quany it is 
inclined to be rotten. 
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section, which is no place for him). It is 

cruelly selfish for a beginner not to consider 

this point carefully. His kind acquaintances 

may have set apart a specially suitable day 

for a particular climb, and it would be a 

wicked shame to risk lumbering them with 

an incompetent outsider, a nuisance and a 

danger to himself and all concerned, and so 

spoiling their climb. Let the beginner have 

the courage to decline with thanks, giving 

his reasons. If the others insist with kind 

pertinacity, let him still be firm! He may, 

however, hint that, if they will take him an 

easy climb some other day, he will be very 

much obliged. This they will assuredly do, 

and vote him a good chap into the bargain. 

And he, when he finds that even on the 

easy course he needs the help of the rope 

in places, will be able to pat himself on the 

back for his own moderation. 

The beginner who reads Jones's book is 

naturally consumed by a desire to emulate 

the feats of that great man. Let him aspire 

by all means — high aspirations are good 

II 
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things — but let him also know that, even 
though he may become a first-class climber, 
the chances are a million to one against his 
succeeding. In almost every sport there is a 
class above first-class. There are many men 
who figure year after year in county cricket, 
but a Grace or a Steel only appears once in 
a quarter of a century. O. G. Jones at the 
time of his lamented death, was probably the 
greatest of English cragsmen. 

The term *' lamented '* is often used as a 
**cant" phrase, but in this case it is singu- 
larly appropriate. It was not my privilege to 
know O. G. Jones, but it is a pleasure, a 
pleasure tinged with melancholy, to hear a 
man spoken of with so much esteem and, I 
may truly say, affection. An unaffectedly 
pathetic passage from the Appendix to the 
posthumous edition of his book, by Messrs. G. 
and A. Abraham, throws a beautiful light on 
his character. 

" But full of incident as the day had been, 
my pleasantest recollection is of the evening 
that followed, when, by the fire, and over our 
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pipes, we fought old battles over again, recalling 
to life happy days and exciting moments on 
the fells, ending with the songs and glees 
Jones loved so well to sing, and across the 
space of years, taking us back into the 'dear, 
dead, days,' will come into our ' mind's eye ' 
the picture of him kneeling by the piano, 
singing, with the keen enthusiasm which 
characterised everything he did, his favourite 
hymn. 

* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
****** 

O'er moor and fen, o*er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone.' " 

The reference would be incomplete without 
an account of the ** incidents " of the day. I 
quote again from the Appendix. The climb 
was the Iron Crag Chimney near Shoulthwaite, 
on the road from Keswick to Thirlmere. 
Jones had waltzed up the great pitch, which 
had hitherto been supposed to be exceptionally 
difficult. 

**The pitch we had just climbed was com- 
posed of most excellent rock, but up above, where 

II* 
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we now were, everything was changed, and the 
upper rocks, which had been rotten enough 
before, were now, as a result of heavy rain, 
of the worst description imaginable. Great 
pieces, as large as one s head, came away at 
once, and every step had to be most carefully 
tested before we could proceed. Now was a 
time for us to appreciate our leader, for a less 
careful man would have pounded us severely 
before we had made any progress worth men- 
tioning. As it was, several big pieces had to 
be removed, and some came whizzing past in 
much too close proximity to be pleasant. 

** After the second pitch the chimney continues 
straight up and fairly wide for two hundred 
feet or so, but there is no good anchorage 
till the level skyline is reached. Towards the 
top it narrows down to a thin, rotten and 
very steep crack. By slow ind careful 
progress we reached the crack which had to 
be climbed straight up on the first ascent, but 
after Jones had tried it a few times, he 
evidently thought it hopeless, for he shouted 
down to us : * It won't go to-day. The rain 
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has made everything too rotten. We shall 
have to go back/ It was four o'clock, raining 
heavily, and nearly dark, and to go back 
meant in all probability sleeping on the top 
of the second pitch, an idea which none of us 
relished. So my brother." (George) "climbed 
up to Jones and, after consulting for a while, 
they decided to climb out of the crack on 
the right hand side. To do this a shoulder 
would have to be given from a small, shelving 
ledge to enable the leader to reach a firmer 
and less steep rock above. This was the most 
obvious route of ascent, but the ledge looked 
very unstable and rotten, and vibrated a little 
on being tested. However, Jones thought it 
might hold if stepped on the right way ; so my 
brother climbed up on to it and Jones followed. 
By utilising the side of the crack, they were 
able to put a very little pressure on the 
ledge ; Jones climbed on to his companion's 
shoulders and, when he had cleared away a 
few loose rocks, was, after an anxious moment 
or two, able to draw himself up on to the 
skyline and disappear from our sight. After 
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a few seconds he gave a cheer and called 
to my brother to follow him. This he had 
just begun to do, and had left the ledge about 
five feet, when I heard a dull, ominous crack, 
and, on looking up, saw the whole thing coming 
down. There was no time to do anything 
but squeeze into the chimney and warn my 
father. I succeeded in getting far enough 
inside to escape serious damage, but the heel 
of my left boot, which projected a little, was 
torn entirely away. My father's escape was 
more marvellous, for it seemed that nothing 
could save him ; but on looking down I saw 
the great rock strike a projecting piece of the 
chimney only a few inches above his head 
and spread out like a fan into a thousand 
splinters which shot out far into the air ; and 
thus we escaped with only a few slight bruises. 
One shudders to think what would have 
happened if the ledge had fallen when Jones 
and my brother were on it. It may be of 
interest to say here that during the whole of 
our climbs with Jones this was the only 
approach to an accident we had, and under 
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his leadership the possibility of anything going 
wrong seemed, and always was, very remote 
indeed." 

The reader will also observe how fully 
the result endorsed Jones* judgment. '' It 
won't go. The rain has made everything too 
rotten. We shall have to go back." He 
did indeed give the world assurance of a 
cragsman. 

I once heard a man say that somebody had 
told somebody he knew that somebody said 
that Jones was rash. Circumlocution is wise 
when speaking of eminent people, especially to 
their friends. The suggestion was immediately 
and unconditionally repudiated with scorn. As 
a matter of fact O. G. Jones was very strong 
indeed, and could do the work of two men 
for a day and feel all the fresher for it. More- 
over he was a genius. A passage, relating 
to another great athlete, from the Badminton 
Library sums up the question very happily. 
" Rules," it says, ** need not trouble a genius 
at all ; no human law need concern him ; he 
is a law to himself, and looks down from a 
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lofty eminence on his weaker brethren. What 
\ is the good of telling A. G. Steel not to move 

out of his ground to fast bowling, seeing that 
he does so constantly, and gets four runs by 
a fine hit when he * gives her the rush ' ? 
He will not heed you; and why should he?*' 
A few lines further back it is written, ** real 
genius admits no more of criticism than it does 
//; of imitation.'' Wherefore let the novice bear 

in mind that Owen Glynne Jones was a 
genius. 

By the end of his first climb the new man 
will have made more than one discovery, in 
all probability, and one for a certainty, to wit : 
that the rope requires a great deal more 
management than he anticipated. Of course 
he knew that the rope must be kept taut, 
within reason, between the climbers, but that 
was about the limit of his acquaintance 
with the subject. He ought to have known 
better. The pervading contrariness of "string" 
of all kinds, from a gossamer trout cast up- 
wards, is with us all from early childhood to 
paralytic age, and a climbing rope is no ex- 
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ception.* There is the slack to be attended 
to, otherwise it will be up to any amount of 
devilry, coiling itself round arms and legs, 
belaying itself round a stump, if there chance 
to be one, and especially catching in every 
possible projection of rock and trying, as 
occasion offers, to saw itself in half. In a 
lucid interval it may occur to him that these 
eccentricities are all most desirable in their 
place when controlled and directed by the human 
mind. Practice alone will teach ; but a good 
safe rule is to belay or hitch as often as 
possible in dangerous places. I have experi- 
enced in my proper person the iniquity of a 
rope. Our leader had gone on, and, as the 
climb was a perfectly straightforward one, I 
was in the duffer's position under such condi- 
tions — last man. Just before starting, I found 
that about fifty feet of spare rope, which 
ought to have been stowed away in the ruck- 

* I omitted to say that the rope dislodges loose stones ; whereupon the 
gods, wroth at my negligence, smote me sorely and crippled me for a 
week. The stone in question was dislodged between Nos. I and 2, 
bounded completely over No. 2 and attacked me with the most vindictive 
determination, when I was wedged in a chimney and unable either to get 
out of the way or defend myself. 
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sack, was lying at the foot of the gully, while 
the ruck-sack was up in the air ever so many 
feet above my head. Not wishing to delay 
my comrades, who would probably have said 
something if I had, I deftly, as I thought, 
coiled the rope over my shoulder and under 
my arm in the orthodox style. Unfortunately 
I was not so deft as I thought. More haste, 
worse speed! and one coil was a little loose. 
It soon remedied the ** little," by catching in 
every conceivable obstacle, and became great. 
At the first halt I tried to adjust it. hastily 
and heatedly, but, hydralike, two other demons 
came in its place. One of these caught in 
the most mauvais and slippery pas of the 
whole climb, tugged me meanly from behind 
and jerked my right shoulder into an oily, 
slimy crack, where it perversely jammed, while 
a spout of water ** cooled my fevered brow," 
as our leader jocosely said, and my back and 
boots into the bargain. In future, any spare 
rope either goes in the ruck-sack or stays 
where it is, for me. 

Quite close to Castle Head, on Walla Crag, 
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a little to the left of Lady's Rake, is a most 
interesting little climb, the only objection to 
which in a cragsman's eyes is that it is too 
short. (This defect is not apparent to a beginner 
at the first attempt.) With a good and care- 
ful leader, well backed up, the novice may 
conscientiously accept an invitation to this 
gully. 

In one respect at least Walla Crag Gully 
enjoys an enviable distinction. Most climbs 
in the Lake district are associated with scenes 
of desolation : — Scawfell with its ghylls spring- 
ing from the narrow passage of the Rake's 
Progress above the savage chasm of Mickle- 
dore, Wastwater and Dow Crag, Coniston, with 
their barren screes ; Great Gable with its 
fantastic Napes Ridges and frowning Enner- 
dale face ; the tumbled ruin of Pillar Fell ; 
Pavey Ark, contrasting harshly with its soft 
surroundings : all are forbidding, even in their 
beauty. But the Walla Crag Gully is ap- 
proached through soft woodlands, and the 
first indication of repellent rocks is the change 
beneath one's feet, from moss and bracken to 
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light, scattered screes, in fact the trees grow 
up to the very mouth of the climb. Through- 
out the ascent the same conditions prevail. 
No gaunt, scarred precipices, seen harshly 
through a jagged framework of rock, but a 
soft, open view over the most beautiful of all 
England's beautiful lakes ; in the background 
the graceful outlines of the Newlands* fells, 
and below, the feathery fronds of the tree 
tops. 

But to work. The first part of the climb 
is an easy open gully. About fifty feet up, 
the leader climbs out to the left, and waits 
till the second in command joins him. Soon 
afterwards he turns along a grass ledge into the 
gully again, just below a little pitch, with a 
chockstone, as is right and proper. The novice 
should find no difficulty here, as, if the rock 
fails him, there are still very helpful traces 
that he is not far from the woodlands. Above 
this, however, is a new and not very pleasant 
experience, a narrow chimney, anointed by a 
miniature waterfall. Greasy, wet rocks are not 
the kind of acquaintance one lingers long to 
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shake hands with on first introduction, so the 
new man forgets his principles, and hurriedly 
attacks a projecting spine on the left of the 
chimney, something like the dorsal ridge of an 
exaggerated sturgeon. Forgetfulness of prin- 
ciple, i.e., haste and want of circumspection, are 
atoned by cool reflection under the said water- 
fall, incipient fatigue having driven him to the 
apparently easiest route of ascent, the narrowest 
part of the chimney, where he repents at in- 
terminable leisure, probably a few seconds 
only, but a few seconds too long.* 

From a ledge above this chimney, a series 
of slabs with narrow edges leads up to a holly 
tree. The ascent is made on the wrists and 
heels, so that the climber faces outwards. 
During this climb the leader and his trusty 
companion have- ample opportunity to admire 
the beauties of the panorama spread out 
before them, but the new man is too much 
occupied with the paramount importance of 
looking after his own wavering self to pay 

* The proper way is to work up the first few feet with the back against 
the right wall and the feet against the left, and then turn out to the left. 
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much attention to scenery. Inwardly he is 
abusing the other two for showing off before 
a ** tenderfoot " by going up in such a silly 
way. The best cure for this misapprehension is 
to attempt the climb face inwards ; it is, I have 
seen, feasible, but it is, I am confident, idiotic. 
Arrived at the holly tree, the freshman dis- 
charges a cannonade of grape (or its modern 
equivalent), in the shape of loose stones 
down the gully, and comments, gaspingly, on 
his good fortune that they did not fall when 
he was climbing. An expressive smile awakens 
him to the fact that his own inexpertness may 
have been responsible for the discharge, and 
he either holds his peace, or, if he is an 
exceptionally brave man, owns his fault and 
asks for instruction against similar conditions 
in the future. The answer will probably be 
short and exceedingly complete. " Never put 
your foot down hurriedly, and never lift it 
hurriedly." The latter fault is responsible for 
more bombardments than anything else ; the 
former also contributes its quantum of loose 
stones, aggravated by slips. 
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On the left of the holly bush is a heather 
slope, on the right a slab of rock which 
affords a rather sensational traverse. Whether 
it is attempted or not, depends on the con- 
dition and performance of the novice. If it 
is undertaken, he must not be hurt if he is 
transferred to the middle of the rope, so that, 
in case of accidents, he may be, so to speak, 
ferried across by his experienced companions, 
instead of being left the chance of dangling 
at the end of the rope. Once across, he has 
again to take a back seat, for the leader will ' 
assuredly look after the last man. 

From the traverse, a steep heather incline 
leads up to the last chimney. This slopes 
from right to left, and is sometimes rather 
damp. The climber faces the overhanging 
wall, and, resting his back against the opposite 
rock, climbs up the slope for about thirty 
feet, when he unexpectedly finds himself with 
nothing above his head but heaven. He 
faces round with his back to the lake, and, 
pressing up with arms and left knee, climbs 
out, and Walla Crag Gully is an accom- 
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plished climb. The holds in this last chim- 
ney are large, but it is well to take parti- 
cular note of them before starting, as, when 
lying back under the overhanging wall, it is 
rather hard to manoeuvre the head so as to 
locate the feet. 

Some day, perhaps even that very season, 
the novice will be promoted to a higher place 
on the rope. Before discussing his new duties 
it is as well to understand what is meant by 
promotion. In going down crags it is the 
** leader" who comes last and has the whole 
responsibility : the leading climber holds second- 
ary place. Promotion, to the novice, means 
virtually taking charge of a weaker brother, 
besides having to watch two lengths of rope. 
The rope in front will not present much 
temptation, but the rope behind may betray 
him into unkindness, through being too kind. 
It is a great thing for him have a man de- 
pendent on him for help, and the inclination 
will be to afford assistance a little too readily. 

Let us suppose that the man behind has 
observed that the leaders at a certain point, 
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It is sounder to place the right foot where the climber's left foot is, 
and utilise the crack for the left knee and foot. To the left is the diffi- 
cult chimney, the key to which is to use the jammed fist as a handhold. 
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some five and twenty feet up, make use of 
knee and back work. At that height, and 
with the somewhat complicated view he gets 
from below, his inexperienced eye may easily 
be deceived ; moreover he is absolutely certain 
to fancy he has reached the place before he 
has. Consequently he tries his artistic gymnas- 
tics two or three feet too low. He slips, tries 
again, slips again, and then realizes his mistake. 
Can anything he conceivably more aggravat- 
ing than for him to find himself dragged 
helplessly past the very problem he has just 
solved, without an opportunity of testing 
his method, by the officious jerk of his too 
considerate leader ? Under such circumstances 
it is better not to give active aid until asked. 
You can very seldom see, and still less 
seldom judge, accurately what is going on, and, 
if you are firmly fixed, you know that the 
man below is at least in no danger, though 
he may be in extreme difficulty. If he is 
too proud to ask, a few lessons of that sort 
will cure him. It is no reflection on one's 
pluck to **ask," when one has done one's 
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best, and it is undoubtedly selfish to keep the 
whole party waiting by one's obstinacy. 

From Castle Head the road to Zermatt, 
which, being interpreted, is Wastdale Head, 
lies through Borrowdale, and thence either 
through Seathwaite, where the climber is at 
liberty to kill as many sheep dogs as he 
can, undetected, and over the Styhead, or else 
by a variety of routes to Black Sail Pass 
and the Mosedale Valley. 

On the right-hand side of the coach road, a 
little beyond the village of Grange, are some 
very interesting looking rocks, terminating in 
the huge buttress of Gate Crag, which juts 
boldly out into the valley. Somewhat to the 
north of Gate Crag, nearer Maiden Moor, is 
a difficult ghyll, which the novice may easily 
climb, in his imagination, as he swings along 
the road ; the actual experiment had better be 
deferred to a later date. 

Mouse Ghyll, the couloir in question, is as 
formidable as Cat Ghyll, by Falcon Crag, is 
meek and mild. The only connection between 
the two is that the mouse, from which the 
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ghyll is named, must have borrowed at least 
eight of its neighbour's lives, for it fell 
straight down the first pitch — and the first 
pitch is a hundred feet high — got up, brushed 
its clothes, picked up its hat, and walked 
away smiling. This fall from a terrific height 
without injury, coupled with the comparatively 
ferocious aspect of the climb, proves con- 
clusively that Mouse Ghyll has been acting 
vampire to Cat Ghyll, leaving the latter 
rather played out. 

The first pitch, in addition to its height, 
is very ** brant and slape," and to all appear- 
ance terminates hopelessly in a large cave. 
A cave is, as has been explained, usually 
formed by a chockstone, but in this case 
the job is doubled, for further passage is 
blocked by two immense jammed boulders, 
one above the other. 

Arrived at the cave the leader traverses 
out to the left, directly under the roof (the 
first chockstone), and then climbs straight up 
between the edge of the boulder and the 
wall of the ghyll. 
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As these chockstones overhang the ghyll 
considerably, it will readily be understood 
that the climbing is of a most sensational 
order, a single look downwards on traversing 
out being more convincing as to the necessity 
of care than a sermon of advice. The climb 
to the top of the first stone is also both 
difficult and dangerous, especially as, the 
rocks being nearly perpendicular, there is a 
tendency to fall backwards. 

There remaineth, however, a rest for the 
leader on a grass ledge on the top of the 
first boulder, from which it is possible to 
climb out easily to the right. But our crags- 
man (who by this time will have reached 
Rosthwaite) feels strong and lusty as an 
eagle, jand, as he sets his face towards 
Seatoller, determines to attempt the difficult 
climb on the left. 

Here he may be of assistance to his 
leader. Help is afforded by the second in 
command in various ways. He may only 
have to steady an ice-axe to form a moment- 
ary, artificial foothold, or by stretching up a 
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hand to keep a precarious heel in siiu, or 
to give a shoulder, or even a head. Giving 
a shoulder is not so simple as it sounds. 
To stand on nothing, holding on to nothing, 
with nothing below you, and twelve stone of 
struggling humanity grinding a climbing boot 
into your shoulder, is not nice. To give a 
head is my dream of glory, flavoured with 
nightmare ; glory, because the responsibility of 
giving a head to the leader in a tight place 
is only surpassed by that of standing on an- 
other fellow's ; nightmare, because, as a 
Yankee with the candour of the Free Nation 
remarked to me after two hours' acquaintance, 
my thatch is a bit seldom.* 

There are three routes of ascent . open to 
the party as soon as they have vanquished 
the second boulder, one on either side and 
one straight ahead. The centre one is 
selected, and two more pitches of some 
difficulty are surmounted, and the climb is 
over. 



* My dream has been realised. There was very little glory and an 
excess of nightmare. 
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Our cragsman is somewhat disappointed. 
He has only reached Stockley Bridge as yet, 
and is not a bit tired, in spite of a skirmish 
with the Seathwaite curs : and there is the whole 
of the Sty to pass before he can reach the 
Inn. Wherefore the party scrambles back by 
the right-hand route, which is easy, and the 
left climb is tackled. 

The first obstacle is an easy pitch, which 
is soon overcome, succeeded by a thin crack 
which proves too much for everyone. Its 
flank is turned, however, by climbing the 
right-hand wall for a dozen feet or so, when 
the crack is again attacked, only to turn 
them out again, this time into a groove on 
the right. The groove terminates in a pin- 
nacle, and the only way back into the crack 
is to traverse some ten feet of rock with 
invisible footholds and hardly more conspi- 
cuous handholds. Here a shoulder is again 
brought into play, and the leader, much 
holpen by the morale of the rope, struggles 
round the buttress, and Mouse Ghyll is 
beaten once again. 
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By this time our man has reached the Sty 
Head. On his left is Great End with its 
Gullies, on his right Great Gable's southern 
face, with its Needles, Ridges, Cracks, and 
Aretes. Inwardly he vows to do them all, 
and, considering the ease with which he has 
just negotiated Mouse Ghyll, to do them 
"on his head." Let us hope this vulgarism 
will not be translated into literal fact. 

Of course he may have made the climb by 
quite a different route, to wit, by turning to 
the left beyond Rosthwaite, and striking over 
Greenup and High Raise for the Langdale 
Pikes (thereby avoiding the long, stony, dreary 
valley of Langstrath) on his way to Dungeon 
GhylL All cragsmen of course gravitate to 
Wastdale Head, the climbing centre par 
excellence, where mighty feats are performed 
by day, and discussed round the Sacred Billiard 
Table by night. Yet Dungeon Ghyll is a 
wise choice. The main objection to it is that 
one is by no means so certain of finding crags- 
men there as at Wastdale Head. The main 
advantage is its proximity to Pavey Ark. 
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Pavey Ark is an imposing precipice which 
overshadows Stickle Tarn. Its great merit as 
a practice ground is that it combines on its 
rugged face comparatively easy climbs and 
gullies of considerable difficulty, to say nothing 
of the Rake that Jack built. The terrible 
accident which, in the autumn of 1900, cost 
a young fellow his life on these crags is a 
tragic warning against solitary scrambling. 

In addition to Pavey Ark, Harrison Stickle 
affords some real, legitimate, straightforward 
work, and there is a good deal of promiscuous 
employment to be obtained on Gimmer Crag 
and the Pike o' Stickle. On the opposite side 
of the valley is Crinkle Gill, leading to the 
wild Crinkle Crags, and further north Hell 
Gill offers a picturesque route to the Bowfell 
Links, where there are nine gullies presenting 
very respectable climbs. An easy walk north- 
wards leads over High Raise to Greenup 
for Sergeant Crag. Sergeant Crag, however, 
is only introduced to be admonished. He 
is no fit acquaintance for innocents. Froni all 
which it appears that Dungeon Ghyll is a 
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most desirable head-quarters, and if the novice 
has two friends who are good men and true, 
and who will stand by him and show him 
round, it would be very advisable for him to 
spend a few days in Langdale before visiting 
his sterner relation on the other side of Esk 
Hause, approached by Rossett Ghyll of accurs6d 
memory. 

From Wastdale Head it is probable that 
one of the first attempts will be made on Broad 
Stand, Sea wf ell, on the Eskdale side of the 
Mickledore Ridge. I have mentioned in 
Part I. that Professor Tyndall speaks some- 
what disparagingly of this climb, but because 
a professor says a thing is easy, it does not 
follow that it is easy. It may be all right for 
him, but all wrong for you. I should always look 
on a professor's opinion of a climb with consider- 
able suspicion. Tyndall was a professor, Marshall 
was a professor, Jones was Physics Master at 
the City of London School; and they were all 
expert cragsmen.* 

A detailed account of the method of as- 

* There are many other professors who. climb, all of them dangerous. 
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cending Broad Stand will be given under the 
" Easy Climbs " at the end of this section, 
from which it will appear that its "ease" is 
sufficiently difficult. And even when it is 
vanquished, the novice must not fancy himself 
a Tyndall. Since 1859, changes for the worse 
(from a cragsman*s point of view) have come 
upon Broad Stand, inasmuch as some over- 
hanging rocks have been blasted away by 
some — sportsmen. 

The summit of the cragsman's ambition is 
of course the Pillar Rock on the Ennerdale 
face of Pillar Fell. All the early ascents have 
been noted, and even to-day a Pillarite is 
generally known and honoured in climbing 
circles. So much has been written about this 
famous rock that it seemed there was nothing 
more to be learnt about it, till the Brothers 
Abraham, in 1901, discovered "a new and 
utterly impossible route" up the west side, 
which they forthwith proceeded to climb. Alasi 
and alas! for unrecorded worth! Go, I fancy, 
where you will, you will find, more generally 
late in the evening, one shepherd, usually well 
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stricken in years and not liable to be called 
upon to prove his words, who has done the 
Pillar Rock alone (or any other climb you 
like to mention). These men have a fine 
contempt for ropes or companionship, but 
"they're no bigger fush, theyVe only bigger 
leears.'* It is not bad fun to invent a few 
climbs in such conversations. You can elicit 
quite a fund of information, if you set about the 
business with dexterity, seasoned with whisky. 

I trust that here a little repetition may be 
pardoned. Repetition is, I am aware, a feminine 
mode of instruction, which usually fails of its 
purpose, and only serves to produce irritation. 
Still, it is possible that the would-be climber, 
whose soul is set on crags, may " cut the 
cackle and get to the 'osses," or at most only 
finger-read the first section of this book. 
Wherefore I will venture. 

Mark Twain, before his famous ascent of the 
Riffelberg, himself went in for a course of 
reading. Thus he writes : 

** I opened Mr. HinchclifFs * Summer Months 
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Among the Alps' (published 1857), and selected 
his account of his ascent of Monte Rosa. It 
began : — 

" It is very difficult to free the mind from 
excitement on the evening before a grand 
expedition.' 

*' I saw that I was too calm ; so I walked 
the room a while and worked myself into a 
high excitement ; but the book's next remark 
— that the adventurer must get up at two in 
the morning — came as near as anything to 
flatting it all out again." 

It is not necessary to get up at two in the 
morning at Wastdale Head. One can turn 
out at a Christian hour, have a good Christian 
tub, and eat an honest early Christian break- 
fast ; but the excitement is there all the same, 
and generally finds expression in vigorous pedes- 
trianism. The climber must remember that 
his object is to get to the top of the climb, 
not to the bottom of it. This caution will, of 
course, seem superfluous somewhere about half 
way up the first pitch, though a time may 
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come when wearied humanity would give all 
that it possesses — and a good deal more — to 
be able, for a short five minutes, to adopt the 
method of locomotion natural to dignified man 
instead of that of his quadrumanous, and until 
recently disowned, ancestry. Wherefore it is of 
first importance to approach the climb leisurely 
and with as little fatigue as the nature of the 
ground permits, so that at least no draught has 
been made on one's reserve of strength before 
the opening of the actual engagement. 

A pipe is a comfort and a cigarette is a 
delicacy, but there is a time for everything, 
and that time is decidedly not immediately 
previous to severe physical exertion. It is 
true that I saw Kraenzlein, five minutes before 
he made his record over the hurdles at the 
L.A.C. ground in the summer of 1901, smoking 
a cigarette, but we are not all gifted with 
Kraenzlein's extraordinary physical powers or 
his apparent immunity from the acknowledged 
effects of smoke on the wind. I should say 
it was decidedly advisable to forego the post- 
prandial pipe when a climb forms the chief 

13 
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engagement. The apparently infinitesimal effect 
may not, and probably will not, affect the 
ultimate result, but it may make just the 
difference between exercise and exertion, good 
and bad style. 

Again, be temperate in all things ! I mean, 
that without any suspicion of excess, it is a 
great temptation for a young hand, on finding 
himself welcomed genially into the company of 
his betters, to pay his footing, and the others, 
seasoned men and jolly good fellows every one, 
do not care to refuse him, and — rather less 
than " is good for one " is likely to make 
itself apparent during the violent exertion next 
day^ sometimes in the form of slight giddiness 
sometimes in the form of slackness, and always 
and invariably at precisely the critical moment. 
This last paragraph should be superfluous. 
I only hope it is. The experienced crags- 
man will not be led away by the excitement 
of the hour, and one lesson in the evil effects 
of smoke or drink at unreasonable hours or 
in unreasonable quantities is generally sufficient 
for the most feather-headed aspirant. Of 
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course the exercise of a little thought would 
set the matter right without any further 
trouble. The novice must know by this time 
that climbing is desperately hard work, 
especially for him. I think I am justified in 
saying that a comparatively easy course such as 
either of the two main Gullies of Great End, 
or Deep Ghyll on Scawfell, would be more 
exhausting to 'prentice hands, even if well led, 
than the Great Gully on the Wastwater Screes 
would be to a party of experts. The May 
Races at the Universities (and the Torpids 
earlier in the year), are hard work — while they 
last — and the men go into strict training for 
a month before the contest. This is admittedly 
required as preparation for a short interval of 
violent exercise. Surely it is obvious then 
that reasonable — very reasonable — care must be 
exercised with regard to diet previous to 
entering on a struggle, or rather on a series 
of struggles, day after day, lasting anywhere 
between two and four hours, and in which 
the penalty for failure may be something more 
than the mere bitterness of defeat. 

13* 
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Fatal accidents are not so common on the 
Fells as they ought to be, though more com- 
mon than is generally supposed. Possibly it 
is only when the tourist breaks his neck that 
an accident is widely noticed in the papers. 
Climbing fatalities proper, so far as I know, 
there are none. Professor Marshall had unroped 
and was engaged in photographing when he 
met his death near Lord's Rake on Scawfell. 
The Rev. Mr. Jackson, the Patriarch of the 
Pillarites, was alone when he fell down Great 
Doup on Pillar Fell. Walker had neither 
rope nor axe, when he made the reckless slide 
which has given him as a monument the great 
vertical gully which separates Pillar Rock from 
the Shamrock ; moreover he was not a ** climber." 
Mr. Pope was on an ordinary tourist's ramble 
when he walked over the Ennerdale face of 
Great Gable. The Rev. Gabriel Stokes slipped 
and was killed at Lodore, but that is hardly 
even a fell accident, though it should impress 
the necessity of care, even at Lodore. Finally 
the victim of Pavey Ark in 1900 was alone. 
But I can find ' no record of a fatal accident 
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to a member or members of a roped party 
engaged in serious climbing. 

Assuming that the reader has nothing what-, 
ever to do and plenty of time to do it in, 
he can stop on through the back-end. His 
climbing will not be quite so comfortable, and 
there will very likely be a paucity of climbers, 
as less fortunate men will have to forsake the 
fells and return to their labours in unlovely 
cities. At no time of the year are the Lakes 
so beautiful as in late October. Like another 
very great man, John Ruskin, I have stood 
on Friar's Crag in the mellow afternoon sun- 
light, and have given myself up to the soft love- 
liness of my surroundings ; and again in the 
keen enjoyment of a howling gale, when the 
Borrowdale Fells could but dimly be discerned 
through the driving mist, and the spray was 
flying over my head. October too is a grand 
sporting month. 

"October brings the cold weather down. 
When the wind and the rain continue; 
He nerves the limbs that are lazy grown 
And braces the languid sinew," 
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as we used to sing at school. All the same 
he who follows sport in October in Lakeland 
must do so in the sweat of his brow, whether 
he be climbing, or hurling a mighty fly in 
the teeth of a westerly gale (it always does blow 
from the west, presumably because all the 
rivers run from the east), or following the 
hounds, though, by a merciful dispensation, the. 
foxes then, like men and hounds, are a bit fat 
and soft, otherwise not one would be brought 
to hand. 

Later on, '*when their wintry garments of 
unsullied snow the mountains have put on," 
he will become a ** Cumbrian mountaineer." 
One of his first discoveries will be that ice, 
besides being slippery, which, as I have al- 
ready suggested, is sufficiently well known, is 
exceedingly cold. There will be no need to 
impress on him the necessity of continuous 
motion. He will very quickly realise the ad- 
visability of getting over a difficult bit before 
his fingers become too numb to retain their 
hold, with the pleasant possibility of frost- 
bite thrown in. After a distressingly hot 
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climb up a stifling gully, a mighty cave, like 
that of Mouse Ghyll, may be a cool and 
welcome retreat in summer ; but coolness, as 
in human relations, will be found to deepen 
into dislike under stress of circumstances. 
To sit shivering in an ice-house is a truly 
joyful position, only to be surpassed when the 
feeble sun is sufificient to just melt the ends 
of the icicles, which drop water down your 
defenceless neck, as you balance yourself 
between death and discomfort, vainly striving 
to overcome the pitch that had seemed so 
easy when the ice was not. Talking of 
icicles, for a non-glacial or arctic country, the 
Lake District turns out some very fair 
specimens, many of them as large as Speke's 
Obelisk, in Kensington Gardens, inverted. 

Under these conditions an ice-axe is essen- 
tial to safety. It is very difficult to make 
any suggestions as to the selection of an axe. 
One will suit one man and one another, and 
it is as impossible to lay down a rule as it is 
in the case of a cue or a bat. People are 
apt to err on the side of length and heavi- 
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ness. It is best to take the advice of an 
experienced climber who knows your form in 
making a selection. 

In actual climbing, in genuine hand and 
foot work, the axe is a nuisance. There is 
a proper sling, in which it can be dropped, 
handle first, so that it swings from the neck, 
leaving the hands free, but it is often very 
much in the way. 

The proper use of the axe in cutting steps 
can only be acquired by practice, supervised 
by experience. It is waste of energy to 
hack a step by mere strength of arm, and 
generally means bad work and tiring early. 
The swing of the body should be utilised so 
that a minimum of exertion is expended on 
each stroke. It must be remembered that 
steps are merely holds in the ice, and that a 
hold that slopes inwards is preferable to a 
level floor ; whilst an outward slope may be 
worse than useless. Also, it is better to cut 
three steps within easy distance of each other 
than two so far apart that a considerable 
stretch is necessary to reach from one to the 
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other. The more elaborate method is much 
safer, and will be found less laborious in the 
long run. 

Ice and Snow, however, are not all evil. 
Ice is a friend where loose stones and in- 
secure holds abound, .binding and morticing 
them firmly to the mountain. Snow makes 
rough places smooth, giving a long gradual 
even slope, instead of a detestably rough 
approach over loose stones and boulders. 
Also it conceals deep holes from the gaze of 
the unwary, but that is another story. 

For the benefit of those whose time is 
too short, or whose enthusiasm is too keen 
to allow them to make the preliminary survey 
of the district recommended in Part. L, I 
propose to take the list of Owen Glynne 
Jones's **Easy Courses," and indicate how 
they may be most conveniently reached. In 
one or two cases a few suggestions as to 
the negotiation of the climb itself are added. 

Deep Ghyll, Scawfell. (By west wall 
traverse.) 

Cust's Gully, Great End. 
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Traverse, Gable Crag, Great Gable. 

Sheep Walk, Gable Crag, Great Gable. 

D. Gully, Pikes Crag. 

Broad Stand, Scawfell. 

Needle Gully, Great Gable. 

Slab and Notch Route, Pillar Rock. 

Central Gully, Great End. 

South East Gully, Great End. 

These climbs are arranged in order of in- 
creasing difficulty, the last being next door 
neighbour to the first of the Moderate 
Courses. In fact, the last climb of any sec- 
tion but the final one is much in the position 
of the Sandwich Boat at Bumping Races, 
head of its own division, and last of the next. 

It will be observed that the ** Sheep Walk" 
and the Gable Crag Traverse, to which refer- 
ence was made under ** Rakes," are given as 
serious climbs. The chief qualification required 
on such passages is nerve, owing to the ex- 
posed nature of the work. There are people 
who can look unconcernedly down a steep gully, 
who would be most reluctant to examine it 
from the point of either of the flanking but- 
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tresses. I suppose it is the wall on each side 
that gives some inexplicable idea of safety. 
The opposite feeling is intensified when the 
rock is on one side only, and thin air on the 
other. On the far easier Jack's Rake, a rope 
for beginners is still advisable ; its moral assist- 
ance, at the least, may be much appreciated. 

It is only a repetition of the advice to 
commence the climb as fresh as possible, to 
recommend the beginner to **lie up*' as near 
to the crags as possible. Still, a bicycle 
covers the ground in so short a time that in 
summer it makes an expedition almost from 
anywhere to anywhere possible without ex- 
cessive fatigue. The Scawfell Crags form an 
exception, and should be attacked from no 
place more distant than Wastwater. 

Scawfell. (Deep Ghyll and Broad Stand.) 
For the West Wall Traverse, the route 
goes up to the top of the first scree shoot 
in Lord's Rake, Then turn sharply to the 
left and walk across a broad grass ledge into 
Deep Ghyll, bearing slightly upwards. This 
lands you in the Ghyll above both pitches 
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and it is just a steep walk out to the top 
by the right hand exit. 

From Wastdale Head : walk up to Brown 
Tongue, at the head of Lingmell Gill, between 
Scawfell and the Pikes, till within two hun- 
dred feet of the level of Hollow Stones ; then 
turn to the right to Lord's Rake. Deep 
Ghyll is a short distance up the Rake, and 
runs up to the right of the Pinnacle to the 
top of the Crags. 

Broad Stand is reached by following the 
Rake's Progress to the Mickledore Ridge, and 
thence stepping about twenty yards down on the 
Eskdale side until a narrow cleft in the rocks 
is seen (the way is well indicated by nail-marks 
on the rocks). Squeeze through this cleft so 
as to reach an almost level platform. From 
here the way lies almost directly upwards 
until another somewhat similar ledge is reached. 
Then comes a steep face of rock, about eight 
feet high. There is a good, though sloping, 
handhold at the top, and, about half way up, 
a large, if slippery, foothold. Care is needed 
here, as the rock all slopes towards Eskdale, 
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and a fall would be in this direction. A 
rope, properly used, makes the Broad Stand 
practically a safe climb. From this point the 
difficulty ceases, and a scrambling walk of two 
or three hundred yards lands one out near 
the head of Deep Ghyll, and in sight of the 
Scawfell Cairn. Broad Stand can also be 
reached by a tedious climb up the Mickledore 
Screes. The descent from the ridge by the 
Screes, however, is most exhilarating for those 
who are not afraid of letting themselves go. 

Scawfell Pike. (D. Gully, Pikes Crag.) 
Best reached from below by scrambling up 
the screes from Hollow Stones. D. Gully 
lies immediately to the left of the Pulpit Rock, 
and leads to the neck separating that crag 
from the main mass of the Scawfell Pikes. 
The gully has two pitches, the first distinctly 
imposing. It is advisable to pass this pitch 
by first traversing away to the left, and 
then climbing up some ledges with plentiful 
hand and footholds. The upper pitch is of a 
more ordinary nature, and can be easily passed 
on the right. 
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Great End. (Gust's Gully, Central Gully, 
South-Eastern Gully.) Gust's Gully (which is 
more of a scramble than a climb in summer) 
is on the right of the precipice as you face 
it with your back to Sprinkling Tarn. Cen- 
tral Gully, in the centre of the crags, is the 
next on the left ; and next to it is the South- 
Eastern Gully. Further on the left is a 
short gully known as Brigg's climb. 

From Westmoreland (Langdale, Grasmere, 
Ambleside, etc.), by Rossett Ghyll Pass (may 
dogs defile it !) and Esk Hause. From Wast- 
DALE, by the Sty and Sty Head ; or straight 
up Lingmell Beck, leaving Piers Gill on the 
right. From Rosthwaite (SeatoUer and 
Keswick), by the Sty and Sty Head, and so 
to the left ; or through Seathwaite and over 
Stockley Bridge. Immediately on passing the 
bridge, turn sharply to the left, through the 
opening in the wall, and go straight on between 
Glaramara and Seathwaite Fell, until the beck 
from Grains Ghyll is reached. Cross this, and 
keep it to your right-hand side until under 
Great End. 
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gust's gully, great end. 

The natural arch. 
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Great Gable. (Traverse and ** Sheep 
Walk ; " Needle Gully.) The Traverse starts 
from Wind Gap between Green and Great 
Gable, and crosses the Ennerdale Face to 
the foot of the Oblique Chimney, the first 
chimney encountered ; it then joins the ** Sheep 
Walk" which runs steeply up the cliff, ending 
near the head of the next chimney, Engineer's 
Chimney. The Traverse is continued right 
across the face of the Crag to the foot of 
Stony Gully near the east end. Of course the 
Traverse may be made from east to west. 

For Wind Gap from Wastdale, strike up 
between Kirkfell and Gable, over Gavel Neese, 
and continue by Moses Sledgate till below the 
Gap, which is reached direct on the right : 
from BuTTERMERE, by Scarf Gap, and then 
following the Liza to its source : from Ros- 
THWAITE (Seatoller and Keswick) by the Sty, 
till close on Sty Head Tarn, and then sharp 
right by Aaron Slack ; or by the Drum House 
from Honister Hause, and so over Brandreth 
and Green Gable : from Gillerthwaite, by 
following the Liza to its source. 

14 
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The Needle Gully is on the Great Napes 
Ridge, which faces Lingmell. It lies about 
the centre of the Great Napes, immediately 
to the left of the Needle, separating the Needle 
Arete and the Eagle's Nest Arete. The main 
difficulty is in the lower part. 

From Wastdale, walk up long grass slope 
to the right of the beck between Gable and 
Kirkfell ; where the grass ends, traverse slightly 
upwards across the screes to the right, until 
the Napes are reached. From Rosthwaite, 
by the Sty Head ; from the cairn at the 
summit of the pass, bear slightly upwards 
across the screes, passing below Kern Knotts 
en route. 

Pillar Rock, on Pillar Fell, facing Enner- 
dale. The Slab and Notch Route starts along 
the cliffs to the right from the foot of the 
East Jordan Climb. Jordan is the deep cut 
between Pisgah and High Man, and must not 
be confused with Walker's Gully, between 
Shamrock and the Pillar. 

From Wastdale Head, by Mosedale and 
Black Sail ; from Black Sail follow the ridge- 
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line over Lookingstead to the top of Pillar 
Fell, and drop down to the Rock ; or by the 
High Level, by dropping down to the right 
between Lookingstead and Pillar Fell to Green 
Cove, and hugging the mountain to the left 
till the Rock is reached (the direct ascent to 
Windy Gap, between Pillar Fell and Red 
Pike and the Steeple, is not recommended, 
but this route forms an expeditious, if some- 
what sensational descent) ; from Mosedale to 
Dore Head and over Red Pike (another route 
runs up on the other side of Yewbarrow • to 
Dore Head by Overbeck from Wastwater). 
From BuTTERMERE, if the Liza is in flood 
the long round by Scarf Gap and the bridge 
must be taken ; from the bridge there is a 
choice of routes, either by Black Sail, or by 
walking down the Liza to directly below the 
rock and climbing straight up (the ghyll to 
the east above the white scree is not the 
easiest of routes, as suggested in Part I.) ; 
if the Liza is low, it is quite simple to walk 
up one side of the western shoulder of Red 

Pike (Buttermere) and trot down the other, 

14* 
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opposite the rock. From Keswick, either by 
Newlands and Buttermere, or, passing Ros- 
thwaite and Seatoller, by Honister Pass, past 
the Drum House, which is conspicuous straight 
ahead as you approach the Hause, and so 
over the Haystacks into Ennerdale. From 
GiLLERTHWAiTE, by following the Liza directly 
to the rock, or by the recognised track to 
the summit of Pillar Fell. 
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PART III. 

HUNTING. 

** Night wanes — -the vapours round the mountain currd 
Melt into morn and light awakes the world." 

**The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale and freshness in the stream." 

Fell-hunting may test one's nerve, courage, 
endurance, resource, resolution and what not ; 
but the hardest trial of the day is the first. 

That the lark should leave its watery nest 
is not surprising — I should do the same my- 
self at the earliest opportunity — but to turn 
out of a warm, dry, comfortable bed is a 
very different thing. Behold ! 

"As I fumbled about for the matches, 
knocking things down with my quaking 
hands, I wished the sun would rise in the 
middle of the day, when it was warm and 
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bright and cheerful, and one wasn't sleepy. 
We proceeded to dress by the light of a 
couple of sickly candles, but we could hardly 
button anything, our hands shook so. I 
thought of how many happy people there 
were in Europe, Asia, America and every- 
where, who were sleeping peacefully in their 
beds and did not have to get up and see 
the Rigi Sunrise — people who did not appre- 
ciate their advantage as likely as not, but 
would get up in the morning wanting more 
boons of Providence." 

This great picture, drawn by a master 
hand, appeals whole-heartedly . to the early 
fox-hunter and rouses in him thoughts that 
lie almost too deep for expression, but not 
quite. There is only one thing worse than 
the temporary irritation of getting up in the 
cold and darkness, and that is the prolonged 
irritation of oversleeping oneself, and missing 
the best run thereby— it is always the best 
run one misses. 

Now, an alarum earns the ill-will of the 
entire establishment from the first, and, by 
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the end of the week, only succeeds in waking 
everyone but the right man. Will power is 
a vain thing. ** The sleeper wakes," and by 
the light of a match, hardly struck with 
numbed fingers, sees that it is three o'clock. 
The same thing happens at four, and again 
at five, and then — a heavy dreamless sleep 
till nine — and then ! 

At Keswick (blessed be its pencils !) there 
is a bell at a manufactory which rings at 
six, and is mythically supposed to summon 
the hands. At any rate, it does waken 
sportsmen, but Keswick is not everywhere. 

** Early to bed, early to rise," is an ancient 
maxim, but has its limitations. Healthy, early- 
rising may make one ; wise, perhaps ; but 
wealthy, certainly not ; or else why are 
things as they are ? Asa matter of fact, 
the maxim is a fraud. Every man who is 
matured knows perfectly well that going to 
bed early means sleeping late. I find it 
best to turn in at about one, in the certain 
hope of awaking at five, and to make up 
arrears of sleep the following evening. 
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Once afoot, ** the breezy call of incense-breath- 
ing morn '* disperses all feeling of annoyance. 

"But who the melodies of morn can tell? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold's simple bell; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn upon the cliffs above; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide; 
The hum of bees; the linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

" The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 

Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour; 
■ The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower." 

I never realised " how hallowed and how 
gracious was the time," till one morning in 
early November ; though I confess my first appre- 
ciations were .somewhat modified by immediate 
discomforts. It was quarter to five when I 
reached the bath-room (I dislike harrowing 
people's minds, so I pass over the horrors of 
the previous five minutes). How calm and 
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clear and chaste everything looked. Over the 
silvered roofs I could see the masses of the 
Newlands Fells, here sparkling with frost, 
there black with shadow, and, high above them, 
the mighty constellation of Orion, its eastern 
stars dimmed by the full-orbed glory of the 
moon. ** Full on the casement shone the 
winter moon" but it threw no **warm gules'' 
on my " fair breast," or anything else with a 
suspicion of heat anywhere. On the contrary 
it poured a flood of icy light %into the bath, 
which did not want any artificial accessories 
of that kind to emphasise its chilliness. 

Even when I had reached Castlerigg, my 
shadow was falling black and hard on my left, 
though from behind the sombre mass of the 
Helvellyn range broad bands of splendour 
were streaming up to the zenith, and the 
whole eastern sky was radiant with the approach 
of day. 

" But when the rosy-fingered dawn, daughter 
of the mist, appeared " (an old master of 
mine used to insist on our translating ripiylvna 
"daughter of the mist": we thought his insist- 
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ence foolish, but the folly was not on his 
side), the prospect became surpassingly lovely. 
Below, the lake changed as if by magic 
from a dull leaden hue to silver sheen, shot 
here and there with streaks of transparent blue : 
above, Grisedale Pike first blushed at the kiss of 
the sun ; then Causey Pike and the Newlands 
Fells flushed into delicate beauty, but the dark 
Borrowdale and Eskdale Fells still refused to 
lift their misty veils to the salute of the 
bridegroom as he issued from his chamber. 
So entranced was I with the scene, that, 
** by lonely contemplation led," I took the wrong 
turning, and had to climb three stone-walls to 
get back to the Ambleside Road — the meet 
was at Wythburn. 

*' The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark *'; 
and if they would content themselves with 
barking, it would be tolerable. I was the 
early pilgrim, and, ot course, the cur was in 
evidence. Of all the things I bar, it is to have 
a half-bred sheep dog, with its back up, sniffing 
along about six inches from my calves. It 
may not take hold ; but also it may ; possibly, 
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in my case, under the impression, as I am 
more of the greyhound build, that Mother 
Hubbard has succeeded in her long-futile quest. 
Misguided people ** hoosh ** at it, which is 
to court disaster. If one has a stick, the 
best plan is to slacken one's pace, and then 
smite the brute smartly and unexpectedly as 
to the nose. The heel of a boot (the instru- 
ment used on this occasion), deftly applied, 
will produce most satisfactory results. The 
cur will make morn hideous with yells of ** pen- 
and-ink," but he will molest you no more. 
I do not take a stick hunting, not that 
I consider them unserviceable (see Part I.), but 
simply because I have never taken one out 
that I have not had rank bad luck. 

I have wandered from the scenery, but I 
submit it is impossible to appreciate beauty 
in nature with a beast first snufiing at your 
legs and then yelling discordantly for the next 
ten minutes, like the cur he is. 

Even in the enchanted vision from the road 
above Rakefoot, I had not recognised the full 
magic of sunlight. All people who have come 
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to Keswick by rail from Penrith, or by coach 
from Grasmere, must be familiar with the south- 
ern aspect of Saddleback. Grand and impressive 
it may be, but rather forbidding than attractive* 
When I looked back that morning, I stood 
still involuntarily, and gazed in absolute 
amazement. All the barren dependent fells, all 
the sullen doughs, all the repellent precipices 
were glowing with the most varied and most 
beautifully harmonised shades of rose pink, 
with here and there bright points sparkling in 
the sunshine like rubies from the treasury of 
the mountain genii. I had no idea that 
formidable fell could look so glad and gracious, 
and so exquisitely lovely. I lingered some 
minutes, and even then tore myself reluctantly 
away, and walked ** with my beard on my 
shoulder,*' till a spur of Helvellyn shut out 
the picture. 

The most enjoyable and most instructive way 
of learning something about fell-side hunting 
is to go a-hunting with a fell pack oneself. 
I therefore propose to take the reader with me 
for a rattling good day in grand weather. Snow 
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and mist, wind and rain, disappointments and 
annoyances will come all in good, or bad, time. 
At present we are out for pleasure. Any 
points we may note on the way can be dis- 
cussed in the evening over our pipes. In the 
run there shall be as little solution of continuity 
as possible. 

The meet being close at hand, an early start 
is unnecessary, and it is not till past seven that 
we swing cheerily out of th^ quiet little town 
and follow the Greta towards Portinscale. As 
we leave the lane for the meadow path, the 
glorious panorama of the Newlands mountains 
opens on our left, Hindscarth, most elegant 
and least frequented of fells, prominent in the 
middle distance. Then through Portinscale and 
to the left by the woods to Catbells. The 
keen, cri^ breath of the morning fills our 
lungs and exhilarates our blood ; the sparkling 
dew of the ferns lends something of its fresh- 
ness ; a squirrel makes a quick dash up a 
trunk, and looks down on us with enquiring 
eyes, unafraid ; a rabbit scampers through the 
bracken, turns, halts, and watches us. All is 

15 
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life and peace and loveliness. O, it is false 
to ^ay one is young but once. He reneweth 
our youth like an eagle : He fiUeth our hearts 
with joy and gladness. " With lavish kindness 
the gifts of God are strown," and he must be 
lower than a heathen who does not lift up his 
heart at such moments. 

In the mere joy of living we turn from the 
path that skirts the base of Catbells and follow 
the ridge, *' springing from crystal step to 
crystal step of the bright air," till we look down 
into the depression (** slack" locally) between 
the fell and Maiden Moor. 

The Vale of Newlands is a strip of pasture- 
land, open to the north, but bounded on the 
remaining three sides by highlands, which, if 
viewed from a balloon, would be found to 
resemble a gigantic and much damaged garden 
fork laid face downwards, the head being the 
line of fells north of Honister Crag and 
Buttermere, and the prongs springing north- 
wards. There is not the slightest use wasting 
time in trying to trace the resemblance on an 
ordinary '* Tourists* Map," because it cannot be 
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traced. It is much clearer on a map on which 
the contours are distinctly shown, though one 
can never look at any map of a place one 
knows well without the conviction that the 
surveyor has never seen the country ; much 
in the same way as it is abundantly evident 
that neither that historic tradesman, who, with 
a butcher and a baker, was fortunate enough 
to secure the intervention of St. Nicholas when 
in a position of considerable personal dis- 
comfort, nor any of his descendants, ever saw 
the candles for which they pretend to provide 
sockets. The eastern prong is formed by the 
line of fells running down from Dalehead by 
Eel Crags and Maiden Moor to Cat bells ; the 
western projects from Buttermere Hause through 
Aikin Knott, Causey Pike and Barrow. The 
fork, as I have observed, is much damaged, 
two thirds of the centre prongs, Robinson and 
Hindscarth, having been wrenched off. To 
the east of the eastern prong lie Derwentwater 
and Borrowdale. 

Our position is therefore this. On our left 
is the lake, which terminates, on our left front. 
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in a narrow valley, flanked by precipitous fells 
and intersected throughout its length by the 
Derwent River ; before us is the long, rough 
spine leading up to Dalehead ; immediately 
below us on our right is the place of the 
meet, between Catbells and the spur of 
Maiden Moor which juts into Newlands 
(marked High Crags in the map ; locally Eel 
Crags) ; a little to the right and beyond these 
are the crags of a spur of Hindscarth ; and 
on the other side of Newlands Valley are 
Robinson and the fells east of Grassmoor. 

The selection of position is, under these 
circumstances, largely a matter of speculation. 
The experience of many years may be some 
guide as to the direction the fox will take, 
but a fox has a larger amount of natural sin 
and **cussedness " than most other animals, and 
is quite likely to falsify experience. He may 
bolt due west for Causey Pike, making his 
first point the grove of dwarf oaks below Sail, 
and thence, perhaps, over by Eel Crag 
(Grassmoor), and so to Grisedale and Hob- 
carton. If he does this we shall see the run 
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for about three-quarters of a mile, and that 
is just about all we shall see, or the Hunts- 
man, the Whip, or anyone else. But the 
chances are more than a hundred to one against 
his taking that route. Or he may make due 
south towards the head of Newlands Beck. 
This he will very probably do. If he is pressed, 
the precipices of Hindscarth and Eel Crags 
on either side will afford him ready and safe 
shelter (North Country " beild "*), or he can 
go straight on to the crags of Dalehead, 
and from thence, if he feels peculiarly energetic, 
over the fell to Yew Crag and Honister. 
This will not be very clever, as there are 
a lot of horrid quarry men at Honister, with 
terriers that have no sympathy for a beaten fox. 
If he is an old hand, he will remember 
this, and turn slightly to the left, and steal 
away over Grey Knotts to Gillercombe or 
Great Gable, in which case our condition will 
be severely tested. But the chances are that 

* Haskett Smith spells this word "bield." I take my spelling from 
" Godfrey of Boulogne " by Edward Fairftix (died, 1632) :— 

" This our harbour, soft from dangers floods ; 
• This is our deiid, the blustering winds to shunne." 
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he will strike up to the left from Newlands 
Beck right over the ridge for Blea Crags and 
Gate Crag, Borrowdale, where there is per-^ 
fectly safe harbourage if he is only lucky enough 
to hit it off. 

Before going further I feel it necessary to 
make some sort of apology, interpreting the 
word as meaning ** vindication " rather • than 
** excuse." Though I may modestly say that I 
believe I am fairly well acquainted with the 
fells superficially, it seems to me it would be 
impertinence on my part to attempt to describe 
a run with hounds that I had not hunted 
with, or only followed accidentally. A typical 
hunt, which might suit any district, is, I 
confess, quite beyond my powers. I do not 
see how it can fail to result in a hopeless 
jumble, and it would be profoundly irritating 
to the Lakeland sportsman to find himself 
one minute in Eskdale and the next in Glen- 
coin, or to step off Pillar Fell on to Dead 
Crags, Skiddaw, ending by killing in the open 
in Langdale after a short burst from Carrick 
Fell. I trust that this explanation may be 
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accepted, and that the choice of a day with 
the Blencathra may not be considered an invi- 
dious selection. 

We, that is my companion (the reader) and 
myself, walk leisurely on to where the ground 
rises towards Maiden Moor. If the fox does 
as we hope and expect, and makes for 
Borrowdale, a short scamper will bring us to 
a steep grass slope above Manisty, down 
which we can run full tilt, and then get 
along behind Grange. We shall be ** left " for 
a mile at least, but with any luck ve ought 
to come in for a fair share of sport. If the 
bteast in its "malice," to quote a- sporting 
foreigner, makes for Honister or Great Gable, 
we shall have to get there as best we 
can ; and, from where we are, we can run 
down into Newlands Valley in five minutes or 
thereabouts, whereas, a couple of hundred 
yards further on, we should reach civilisation 
either in five seconds or fifty minutes, the 
former for choice. Those are our plans, but 
*'the best laid plans," etc., etc. 

Other people, however, have other ideas as 
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to position, besides which the questions of 
temperament and physical capacity enter. We 
are going in for hard work, coupled with 
pleasure. If we stick to the Whip, we shall 
have plenty of hard work, but the pleasure 
will be limited not only by the fact that it 
is his judgment we are following, not our 
own, but that, though small, he is mighty 
tough, and he never stops going. When every- 
body, including the Huntsman, has pulled up 
near the hounds because there is, no obvious 
necessity, for going on, that terrible little man 
with a commando of two or three hounds 
and terriers, will be seen on the skyline, exe- 
cuting some de-Wet-like movement. We can 
get plenty of exercise by attaching ourselves 
to the Huntsman, but, as he has the care of 
the hounds coming upon him momently, he 
might not appreciate our attention, and, 
besides, there is still the objectionable feeling 
of dependency. Let us forget ourselves, how- 
ever, for a few minutes and see what others 
are doing. 

Out on the Borrowdale Road are a few 
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horses and traps, bearing such sportsmen as 
are prevented by age and infirmity from 
taking a more active part in the chase. 
Immediately below us is a small knot of 
cyclists, and no doubt, if we could see them, 
there are several other machines about. A 
cheery old farmer passes us, and informs us 
he is going to Cuddy Man. Will we come 
too ? No, thanks ! I know Cuddy Man, right 
away on the top of the ridge, with precipices 
on either hand. Of course you can look 
straight down either into Borrowdale or New- 
lands, but as the valley is some fifteen hun- 
dred feet down, you get a kind of inverted- 
telescopic view of the hunt, which is, perhaps, 
very enjoyable for those who like it, but not 
very exciting. Moreover, this particular indi- 
vidual has no head. Ordinary men, even 
dalesmen, find continual looking down rather 
trying. Still the old farmer knows his own 
business best : in his young days there was 
no keener follower, and now that continuous 
hard work • is too much for him, he waits for 
the hounds to come to him, instead of his 
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going to them, and his practised eye rarely 
makes a mistake in the selection of his point 
of vantage. 

A man on Bull Crag, a great buttress of 
Maiden Moor that projects into Newlands, 
calls out that there are some daft fools on 
Dalehead (two miles south as the crow flies). 
That man is a loafer, or I am the more 
mistaken, so is that other fellow crawling up 
the hill towards us with his hands in his 
pockets. They will neither do much work to- 
day. There! I thought so. The new comer 
has spotted two strangers delivered into his 
hands, and offers himself in a most disin- 
terested manner as guide, protector, and friend. 
However, we also are wise in our generation, 
and he goes on unaccompanied to join his 
congener on Bull Crag. 

By this time the hunt is up, and the huntsman 
has ** loused " the hounds, which, being translated 
into ordinary phraseology, signifies that he has 
released them from his control (and very likely 
he has for the day), and started them on the 
chase, i.e., they have thrown off. 
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They spread themselves over the lower slopes, 
and almost immediately a bitch away on the 
right of the pack is seen feathering. The next 
minute a sharp, querulous squeal announces to 
all whom it may concern that she has found, 
and tells me her name. She has a rare good 
nose and plenty of speed, but she does squeal. 
Round the end of the crags they all go, and 
are lost to sight, but a short scamper across the 
flat top of the spur will set that right. As we 
blunder along — for the top, though flat, is rough 
and also wet — uncouth, meaningless shrieks come 
from the crags above us. These are the notes 
of the loafers. 

It was understood that incidents were to 
be discussed after the hunt, but I must ask 
pardon for a digression here, and apologise for 
an omission. I quite forgot, in that part of 
Section I. which treats of equipment, to say 
that every M.F.H. should provide himself 
with plenty of gags — for the benefit of the 
loafers. 

We soon reach the edge and look up New- 
lands to see that we can see nothing, as an 
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Irishman would say. The great barrier of 
Dalehead at the end of the valley is most 
imposing, and the black precipices of Hindscarth 
are very fine, but just then we have not 
come out to admire scenery ; we want to 
know what has become of the hounds. 
Suddenly there is an outburst of music from 
below, a renewal of the hideous outcry from 
above, and the whole pack in full cry come 
over a bank of screes straight towards us, 
the fox not fifty yards in front of them. We 
peer over the edge — it is far more pleasant 
to kneel down on one knee and steady one- 
self with one hand, besides being far safer, 
in the event of the edge being rotten or 
should a wind be blowing — we peer over 
the edge, and see the fox run lightly along 
a slightly projecting crag, from which with a 
sidelong scramble up a rough rock face, it 
reaches a narrow grassy '* bink " (ledge), and 
there it is binked as safe as the Church of 
England (just about). The pack look up, 
baffled, and there is a momentary pause, and 
then a very stout, dark hound, tan where it 
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is not black, and brindled where it is neither, 
charges the rock at full speed. Alas and alas 
for that artless fox ! He has left his brush 
hanging down from the bink, and that impetuous 
rush has brought the hound within seizing 
distance. Down they both go to the foot of the 
rock, and, rolling over and over, some fifty feet 
further down the screes, the staunch hound never 
relaxing its hold, and the gallant fox with its 
teeth locked in the neck of its destroyer. 
The hounds nearest attend to the business, 
and in a minute it is all over. 

Fellside hounds very seldom break into 
their fox, they just kill it, and then set about 
looking for more work. Some half dozen 
hounds, only, have literally been in at the death, 
one or two others wander down and sniff the 
corpse, whilst the remainder have not worried 
themselves in the least, from the moment 
they saw they were too late to be of any use. 

The Huntsman, as far as I can hear and 
see, says and does nothing, but as soon as 
the fox is ready for portage (it is tied fore 
and aft and slung on a stick), the hounds 
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are off again. As we are engaged in watching 
them, a very slight sound behind causes us to 
turn round, and there are four hounds canter- 
ing along not twenty yards from us. The 
Huntsman knows nothing of this — how should 
he ? — they are clean out of his ken, and it 
would take him a quarter of an hour's walk 
from where he is to catch sight of them 
where they now are. The wonder is that 
M.F.H. and the Hunt servants have so much 
control over the pack where time and again 
they have just a chance glimpse to help them. 
There must have been two* fo^es, though 
there is nothing remarkable in that, for their 
name is legion, and one has stolen away close 
behind us. It must be so, for that very large 
white hound leading. Record, very seldom 
makes a mistake ; in fact he once wiped the 
eye of the whole pack by finding, hunting, 
and killing a fox all by himself, whilst the 
other hounds were on the far side of the 
fell.f Mercy, too, is another good one ; the 

• There were three in fact, as will become clear in the course of the run. 
t I tell this tale as it was told to me. 
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others I fancy are Lonely and Stranger, 
both reliable, but I am not sure. 

Whilst we are revolving these things in 
our minds, a fox does actually pass quite close 
to us. I know as little about scent as most 
people, but I have an idea of my own, and 
restrain my comrade, who is going to run 
somewhere or other, and wait. This is a 
question to be discussed after the hunt. In 
a few minutes Skiddaw (the hound, not the 
mountain) comes racing over the edge, with 
Charmer, and that artful dodger, old Jingler, 
close up. Charmer gives a little reassuring 
squeal, and over the brow into Borrow- 
dale they go, thereby vindicating our fore- 
cast. We trample across to the top of 
the grass slope we have marked for our 
descent, and down we go, hell for leather. (I 
had serious moral qualms about committing 
this improper sounding and ferocious expression 
to paper, till I remembered that a very great 
lady has written somewhere that it is merely 
a corruption of a meek and mild German 
word, signifying " in great haste " : its apparent 
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meaning is realised by the inspection of one's 
shoemaker's bill after a season's hunting on 
the fells.) 

Long before we catch sight of the hounds 
again, we know which way they have gone 
and something of what is happening. The 
carriages are all trotting up the valley, and 
bicycle after bicycle shoots across Grange 
Bridge. A few minutes later and we hear 
the Secretary's most musical cry, cheering on 
the hounds. What this exact call is, I have 
never been able to ascertain, and he keeps it 
a secret, though I have done my best to find 
out. I once thought of asking him to dinner 
in the wicked hope of getting it out of him 
in his cups, but I reflected that by the time 
I had got a dalesman in his cups — not that 
such a disgraceful thing could ever happen ! — 
I should be under the table, so that any 
information he might see fit to impart would 
be rather lost on me. 

We soon see the hounds, stringing in and 
out, up and down, on Gate Crag and the 
neighbouring rocks, and then my companion 
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receives a shock. Far away, from beyond 
Seatoller, comes a sound as of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. Very careful attention tells 
us that the succession of cadences is monoton- 
ously regular, and reveals the cause of the 
phenomenon. It is a slate cart from the 
Honister quarries, with its patent noiseless 
brake, the nerve-shaking squealing of which 
can be heard for three miles and more. On 
a windy day, when sounds are uncertain, these 
infernal machines have misled even old hands: 

" Hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings," 

but the sound is hardly a "melody of morn.*' 

As we near the crag, we come up with two 
local men, one with a hound on a cord, the 
other with two terriers. They are unrecog- 
nised servants of the hunt, who act as 
assistant whippers-in, or in any other capacity 
which the moment may require. Soon after 
our arrival the hounds stop running, and gather 
round • the foot of a broad couloir, filled from 
bottom to top with great boulders. A small 
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grey figure approaches the place and doubtfully 
inspects it. " Hast whoaled ? " * comes the 
cheery voice of the old farmer from the top 
of the crags. " Ay ! " is the reply, " but it's 
a queer place." 

This confounds us. The small grey figure 
is the Whip. We left him in Newlands, two 
miles of solid walking distant, if he had 
tramped in a direct line ; and, as we left him 
at the bottom of one precipice and he is now 
at the bottom of another, it is unlikely that 
he could have managed that in forty minutes, 
or thereabouts, even supposing his name to 
have been Professor Tyndall. This is one of 
the mysteries of the Blencathra Hunt that 
will never be solved except by an automotor 
kinematograph. 

One or two others join him, and there is 
evidently a heated discussion. Some one calls 
out for a gavelock (crowbar), but the order 

* " Hast whoaled ? '» equivalent to " Gone to earth ? " " Whoal," 
is a noun substantive, and a transitive verb, as is "Beild," which is 
used in the same sense in some parts of the Lake District. And, after 
all, it does seem somewhat absurd to speak of a fox which has taken 
refuge beneath boulders or in a fissure of precipitous crags, several 
hundred feet above sea-level, as having been run to earth. 
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is sternly countermanded. The fact is that it is 
an extremely *' queer " place. The boulders 
are so loosely tumbled together, that the re- 
moval of one might bring down the whole 
superincumbent mass, which would mean the 
destruction of everything in the line of the ava- 
lanche. It is not even considered advisable to 
put in a terrier, so the decision is to move on. 

This order is obeyed by every one except 
a hound, which has succeeded in getting itself 
crag-bound. There is no use calling to it, it 
is *'fast,'* sure enough and can go neither 
forward nor backward. The ledge on which it 
has been caught is . some sixty feet up, and 
is approached by a narrow edge which runs 
round a buttress. It is easy to see how the 
hound dropped down round the corner, but to 
jump up round the corner is quite a different 
matter. 

Who is to get it out ? Bill, of course. 
The Whip's baptismal name is Thomas, but 
I always think of him as Bill, because he 
reminds me of Bill the Lizard in '* Alice in 
Wonderland.'' 
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** * Who's to go down the chimney ? Nay, 
/shan't! — Vou do it! — T/iai I won't, then! — 
Bill's got to go down — Here, Bill! the mas- 
ter says you've got to go down the chimney!' 

" ' Oh ! so Bill's got to come down the 
chimney, has he ? ' said Alice to herself. 
* Why, ^Aey seem to put everything upon 
Bill.r'' 

Bill, or Tommy, being a wise man, com- 
mandeers an assistant and a rope, and the 
hound is soon released. 

What is the next move ? We are decided 
by the old farmer, who informs us by sten- 
torian shouts that *' four dogs have whoaled 
fox " at some place unknown. However, by 
following the Whip, we soon come in sight 
of the four hounds that passed us two hours 
before, and with them the Huntsman, whose 
appearances in their way are almost as mys- 
terious as those of his colleague. It seems 
that they, the hounds, have been over Catbells 
and back, when they were picked up by the 
Huntsman on his way to Gate Crag. Instead 
of going by the valley, however, he was 
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taken right along the ridge line and has 
been waiting half an hour for a terrier. 

The fox has evidently kept a wary eye on 
the outer world and, not liking the approach 
of the enemy in force, has stolen away, for 
** there's nowt in t'whoal." Almost immediately 
after this discovery, to our mighty joy, he is 
*' tally ho' t " by one of the watchers on Dale- 
head. There are a couple of vagrant hounds 
in leash there, and these are ** loused" forth- 
with. The fox is a game one, but he is 
cramped by his confinement, and these two 
would soon run into him, were it not for 
the interposition of providence in the shape 
of a beast of a cur, which joins in the chase 
with discordant yelps. Old noblesse like hounds 
cannot share their pleasures with such unholy 
beasts, and throw up the sport at once, and 
there we find them, sulking. 

'After some delay, and many casts, the 
hunt is resumed, the cur having given up 
and returned to his master, unscathed by any- 
thing but execration, for, though a knave, he 
is no fool where his skin is concerned. 
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We have at least ** shaken off the cock- 
tails '* by this time, which is one consolation, as 
the hounds will no longer be disconcerted by 
their discordant yelling. One or two recruits 
appear below us, from SeatoUer presumably, 
and shout ** Wot wa-ay?" "Forrard!" is the 
reply, but the question of direction is really 
rather a serious one. The fox may have gone 
to Honister, where the quarry men, who know 
the crags like the palms of their hands, will 
scuttle over places which will give us " serious 
pause," and have most of the sport to them- 
selves. Besides which, the end will probably 
be a mere worry by terriers.. On the other 
side there is Gillercombe, a rough place, 
where we shall very likely only have our pains 
for our 'labour, owing to the "queerness" of 
the ** whoal." So the choice is rather between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

The hounds take up over Grey Knotts, so 
it is not Honister, and away we trudge to- 
wards Brandreth. This is the most tedious 
part of the day's work ; we have to tramp 
down one long dreary grass slope and up 
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another, through some of the most uninterest- 
ing scenery in Lakeland, without sight or 
sound of the hounds ; and, even when we do 
reach Gillercombe, there is no certainty that 
we shall find them ; for all we know, the 
fox may have gone to the right and taken 
refuge in that waste, howling wilderness of 
swamp and crag that lies between Brandreth 
and the Haystacks. On reaching the coach- 
road all but the most resolute turn back, and 
only seven of us follow the Huntsman and 
Whip up the opposite slope. There are no 
more dexterous flank marches on the part of 
those officials ; they would serve no purpose 
except that of exercise, and exercise is not 
what any of us require at present. Hot, 
hungry, weary, and just a little cross, we 
stride along in sullen silence, till, clear and 
musical, out of the air in front comes the 
Secretary's call. In a moment we are- all life 
and energy, and in an amazingly short time 
we come out above Gillercombe — to find that 
the hounds are not there. 

This means the Gable! The fox must be 
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a rare game beast. He was pretty well 
beaten when the cur interfered, and in spite 
of the start he gained by that intervention, 
it was hardly likely that he would have gone 
a yard further than necessary. Pondering 
these things, we follow the wire fence over 
Green Gable, and come plump on the 
hounds and the Secretary, very much at their 
ease, on the other side of Wind Gap. 

The fox has taken refuge in a small, 
natural cave under some boulders. He must 
have been hard pressed indeed to have 
sought such indifferent shelter ; when, close at 
hand, was safe beild. He is a good and 
game fox ; he has come from Newlands up 
Catbells and right along over Maiden Moor, 
Eel Crags, Dalehead, Grey Knotts, Brandreth 
and Green Gable ; and he has been going off 
and on^-chiefly off — for five hours. Of 
course we all have the greatest respecit and 
consideration for him, but we have been on our 
legs without rests for eight hours : hitherto 
we have gone his way and now he shall 
go ours, and that way is not over Great 
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Gable. To a cragsman it might be interest- 
ing to watch him negotiate the Gable Crag 
Traverse and the Sheep Walk, but that is 
the last thing we should see of him, except, 
perhaps, a bird's eye view of his back on 
some inaccessible splinter of the Napier 
ridges. Moreover the clouds have long been 
down on Scawfell Pikes, and now little puffs 
of vapour are beginning to blow away over 
our heads ; and Gable is not a nice place in 
a mist. 

No! He shall have a fair start and a 
clear run for his life, but it shall not be in 
that direction. 

The Huntsman and Whip take the hounds 
back up Gable, and we stand by, across 
Wind Gap, while the Secretary puts in a 
terrier. Immediately, the fox shoots out and 
is half way down Aaron Slack before we 
realise what has happened ; then there is a 
burst of music above us and the whole pack 
goes headlong past, with a savage determina- 
tion in their note that tells us they mean to 
have blood this time. In spite of their 
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fatigue and the broken nature of the ground 
they simply fly, and run into the fox on the 
grass at the foot of Green Gable. 

**Yame" is now the order of the day. 
** Yame *' is home, and home is a long way 
off, close on twelve miles ; but the walking, 
except from Taylor Gill Force to Stockley 
Bridge, is good, and at Rosthwaite there is 
refreshment for the inner man, so we step out 
cheerily. 

On the way we learn the mystery of 
Gillercombe from the Secretary. Out of evil 
has come good. The Secretary, though a 
comparatively slim, young fellow — three-score 
years and sixteen stone — affects the cycle a 
good deal. His judgment led him to Seath- 
waite, which lies below Gillercombe. Seathwaite, 
as already observed, besides being the wettest 
inhabited place in England, possesses a more 
numerous collection of sheep dogs * (a 
malison on them ! ) than any other place in 

* All the Seathwaite collies are not evil ; and the presence of 
"lewd fellows of the baser sort" is compensated by the jam 
sandwiches to be obtained at Mr. Richardson's, where weary 
travellers may find comfortable beild. 
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the district. One of these hcis for once per- 
formed a righteous action. Just as the 
Secretary reached the head of Sour Milk 
Gill by Base Brown, the hounds came in 
sight, running the fox hard. Whereupon this 
cur, with extravagant action and hysterical 
yelps, joined in the chase, thereby discon- 
certing the hounds and turning the fox from 
Gillercombe. The owner of the cur, a good 
sportsman, by means of curses and threats 
and stones, soon " perwailed on '* his dog to 
desist, and the tail hounds coming up at 
speed and unaware of the intrusion of a 
foreign element, raced on over Green Gable, 
soon followed after a little encouragement, by 
the remainder of the pack. It was then that 
we heard the familiar call that put fresh 
heart into us. 

We are all very content with the day's 
work except the terriers, who have been out 
of it, instead of doing, as is usual, yeoman 
service, with the additional joy of battle and 
hard bites in a *' whoal." We will have a 

'*bit crack" (short chat) about the hunt at 
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Rosthwaite. Query ? That depends who is 
there! As I anticipated, the place is full up 
of loafers. If I were Master — but Mr. 
Crozier is far too old to be worried with 
such things, and the remedy is not easy to 
suggest. So there is no pleasant chat to-day 
— just a "shandy-gaff," and then on to Kes- 
wick, where a tub and a change and dinner 
await us. 

I trust that I shall not be accused of 
egotism, if during the evening talk over the 
events of the day, I discuss questions largely 
in the first person singular. One*s own 
experiences are, I submit, more convincing 
than hearsay or mere generalisation ; hearsay 
always tends to depreciate or exaggerate, and 
the reader can generalise for himself from 
data far more satisfactorily than the writer. 

The foxes are generally not very large, but 
are very tough and wiry. The fell-sider 
is perhaps, from his surroundings, a more 
romantic figure than his brother of the plains, 
but he is, accidentally, a greater pest. The 
lowlander may by sophistry insist on a 
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distant resemblance to Robin Hood, inasmuch 
as he makes the rich pay for the poor 
in the form of compensation to secure his 
immunity from molestation. But, on the fells 
there is no money ; no great landowner has 
taken up hunting ; and the brigand, whose name 
is Legion, has much to be thankful for that 
he has sportsmen to deal with. From his 
mountain fastnesses — and he is a connoisseur 
to whose taste in rocks Haskett Smith 
recommends the climber — he descends, without 
fear of snare or shot, and ravages far and 
wide, the mischief he does during the lamb- 
ing season being serious. The dalesman 
suffers, uncompensated, till the season for 
reprisals comes, and then hits back. Let 
those who sneer at fell-hunting commencing 
too early and ending too late, make a note 
of these facts.* 

The hounds are very powerful, and, I fancy, 
very fast. It is difficult to estimate the re- 

* Only this year (1902), two days after the season was over, eight lambs 
were worried by foxes. The farmer requested that the hounds might be 
allowed to come over to settle accounts with the fox, which they did 
satisfactorily. 
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lative speed of a Fell and a Shire or Pro- 
vincial pack, and it is possible that the 
sensational element has some influence on the 
judgment. On one of the rare occasions of 
a run on the flat, I heard a Nimrod from 
the Shires exclaim, in a tone that carried 
conviction to all within earshot, that he had 
never seen hounds travel at such a pace in 
his life. I can readily believe that Fell hounds, 
after the ground they are accustomed to, look 
on a run over ordinary grazing land as a 
mere holiday romp. There is indeed a story 
of an M.F.H. of the plains bantering the 
men of the mountains, the upshot being a 
challenge which resulted in a visit to the Low 
Countries and great slaughter of foxes in 
less than no time. The triumphant fell-sider 
courteously offered a day on the crags as a 
return, but the offer was declined curtly — the 
man of the plains said he did not want his 
hounds on crutches. 

During the summer the hounds are either 
kept at the kennels, or arrangements are made 
that either the whole or a considerable portion 
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of the pack should be distributed among out- 
lying farmers. The latter system has the 
double advantage of being enconomical, no 
small consideration in a poor district, and of 
accustoming the hounds to sheep. A hound 
which has lain out among sheep all the 
summer is not likely to take to worrying 
them in winter, and, as no compensation is 
paid for such damage, it would be in the 
interest of the farmers themselves if they 
were to encourage this practice. 

The hound that sins, dies, lest one ill cus- 
tom should corrupt the pack. Often Jedburgh 
justice is clamorously demanded, but the 
accused hound is not "put down" except on 
the evidence of reliable witnesses. In the 
absence of ocular proof, the suspect is remanded 
for further trial, and, after a reasonable inter- 
val, taken out again. If there is no worrying 
in its absence, and a case occurs on its return, 
its fate is sealed. More often than not, how- 
ever, it is found that the culprit is not a 
hound, but a roving cur. 

It often happens that early in the season 
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a hound will go back after the hunt to its 
summer residence instead of to the kennels. In 
such cases, it is a wise and unselfish thing 
to volunteer to fetch it and bring it with you 
to the next meet. A hound straining at the 
leash is a wonderfully helpful companion up a 
long steep hill, though rather more than a 
nuisance when negotiating stone walls. 

Allusion has already been made to the im- 
practicability of the Huntsman controlling the 
pack : for a man on foot it would be an 
almost impossible task, if the country were, so 
to speak, Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
Now let the visitor walk to the top of 
Maiden Moor and overlook the fell above the 
Bowder Stone. He will see an irregular, kite- 
shaped tract, with Lodore as its tail, the sides 
being Watendlath Beck and the Borrowdale 
Road, and the curved top the pony-track from 
Watendlath to the Borrowdale Road a little 
north of Rosthwaite. The length is about 
three miles, the maximum breadth about two ; 
the elevation, anywhere between five and twelve 
hundred feet above sea-level ; and the contour. 
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chaos — ridges, valleys, deep troughs, irregular 
doughs, and rock hummocks, the one on which 
you are standing having the peculiarity of be- 
ing invariably lower than those around it, so 
that your view is circumscribed to say the 
least. Add to this that the moment the hounds 
have disappeared over the skyline, they may 
go straight to Thirlmere, the Langdale Pikes, 
or, possibly, by fetching a compass, over the 
hills and far away into Newlands, and it will 
be seen that the unfortunate Huntsman, even 
with the aid of outposts, has absolutely no 
possible chance of being with them. And yet 
he almost invariably is — which thing is a 
mystery. 

Still, at the end of the day, it is small 
wonder that one or more hounds should be 
absent. They will be duly taken charge of 
by some farmer or shepherd, their whereabouts 
will be notified to the kennels, and they will 
appear on outpost duty at the next hunt, to 
be held in leash till a favourable moment 
comes for slipping them. Such was the history 
of the hounds in charge of our friends on 
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Dalehead, on whose folly, it will be remem- 
bered, our loafer commented. Events proved 
that he was the fool. 

Talking of fools and outpost hounds, a fox, 
for his reputation, is the greatest ass in the 
animal kingdom. More than once have I 
known one run itself almost to death, under 
the impression it was being chased, when the 
hounds were "barking up quite a different 
tree." I saw an idiot of this brand blunder 
right on to a couple of outpost hounds, which 
promptly slew it, the remainder of the pack 
the while being seated round a " whoal " 
three-quarters of a mile off. Now if he had 
only had the sense of his distinguished relative, 
and had been content to '* lie low and say 
nuffin," he might have been worrying lambs 
at the very moment his fate is being recorded. 

Except when the meets are close at hand, 
the hounds generally spend only the week-end 
at their kennels. There are no hound-vans, 
to my knowledge, in the district, and, even 
if there were, a heavy fall of snow would 
render them useless. Arrangements are conse- 
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quently made with farmers or innkeepers to 
provide accommodation for a week for certain 
meets. A farm is preferable to an inn for 
obvious reasons. 

I wish I knew a really capable animal-artist 
who would work for me for nothing, because 
then I could save my pen and ink and present 
a far more convincing portrait of the original 
Border terrier. Every terrier one meets at a 
hunt is the original Border terrier. It is a 
stout-thin-straightlimbed-bowlegged-rough-smooth- 
brokenhaired - white-black-mousecoloured-chestnut 
(of all colours)-black-and-tan-slow-fast-shortnosed- 
long-muzzled sort of beast. 

The irresponsible terrier is something of a 
nuisance. Let us say, that, after a good day's 
sport, during which we have killed, we " whoal " 
a fox late in the afternoon. We are going to 
hunt the same part to-morrow or next day, so 
we leave the '* whoal " and take the hounds 
home. Late in the evening the farmer, on 
whose land the fox has been " whoaled," 
appears, triumphantly bearing its murdered 
carcase. 
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Now this is what has happened. He has 
his own terrier (which he lends freely to the 
Hunt) and enlists the services of one or 
two others. Then, with the memory of 
slaughtered lambs and other outrages hot upon 
him, he goes to his enemy's fastness, and a 
worry in the "whoal" results in the death of 
the fox. The M.F.H. may expostulate, but 
he must be very careful even then, for, as no 
compensation is paid, the farmer has the whip 
hand throughout, and, if crossed, may make 
himself exceedingly unpleasant. Sometimes 
this unauthorised use of terriers recoils on the 
owners, in the loss of the dog. A hole may, 
and often does, lead to a cave, down to which 
the dog can run with ease, but from which it 
is impossible for him to escape and extremely 
difficult to rescue him. '' Sed revocare pedem T^ 
I have known four hours wasted over folly 
of this kind ; and in the end we had to let 
down a man on a rope for twenty-five feet 
before we could get the poor brute out. 

There are cyclists and cyclists. There is 
the man who cycles along the road and never 
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quits it. There is the man who, with a 
simple faith in the honesty of all people, 
leaves his machine by the roadside, and joins 
in the sport as opportunity offers. I have 
never heard of his confidence being abused : 
the dalesmen are as honest and simple to-day 
as when de Quincey wrote. And there is 
the man who leaves his machine at the inn 
or farm nearest the meet. The objection to 
these two last methods is that, if you leave 
your cycle ten miles from home, and the hunt 
takes you to within a couple of miles of your 
own door, it is rather aggravating to have to 
go eight miles that night or ten next day to 
get a nice, quick ride home. 

■Loafers are unpleasant subjects. They are 
much the same all the country over. On the 
fells, they are seldom seen above the lower 
slopes, and never by any chance where any 
hard work is to be done. To strangers they 
are most kind and considerate, and will gene- 
rously put them in the wrong place, load 
them up with misinformation, steal a tip, or 

a drink, etc. If, by any mischance, the hunt 
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comes near them, they will indulge in demo- 
niacal cat-calls, disconcerting the hounds, and 
sometimes drawing one or two of the most 
inquisitive away from business altogether to 
ascertain the cause of the distracting outcry. 
Should they be in at the death, which is 
rarely, very rarely, the case, as for instance 
when a fox is '* whoaled " within a quarter of 
a mile of a public house, they will shriek 
and yell, exciting the hounds to break into 
the fox, which is contrary to tradition. But 
one thing is certain, to wit, that, sooner or 
later in the day, probably sooner, they will 
mark down, with an accuracy born of unquench- 
able thirst, the inn at which the weary sports- 
men will halt for refreshment after the day*s 
work. There they will " soop a-ale " till the 
hounds are brought back, when they will do 
their best to get drunk on liquor intended to 
quench the honest thirst of better men. They 
don't drink at my expense, which has made 
me very unpopular on more than one occa- 
sion ; but that kind of unpopularity does not 
worry me a bit. 
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Sometimes, when a fox **binks," it is dislodged 
by stones. This does not seem to me at all 
a sporting thing to do — one might as well 
get a gun ; but absence of compensation 
covers a multitude of sins. 

When the fox passed so close to us early 
in the hunt, I wrote that I had an idea of 
my own as regards scent ; I should rather 
have written " I have a question to ask." 
The following are the facts. 

One day, when I was scrambling down hill, 

a fox came over one side of a boulder, just 

as I was getting over the other. This was 

heading the fox with a vengeance, but, owing 

to the nature of the country and one's utter 

inability to locate the hounds on very broken 

ground, such accidents will occur. So close 

were we — the brush whisked within a foot of 

my face — that I might have '* tailed " the fox 

had I felt so disposed, but for prudential 

reasons I did not feel so disposed. Soon 

after the hounds came up, running well, but 

at the boulder they checked, and though I 

brought them time and again to the line the 

1 8* 
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fox had taken, they were completely baffled. 
The scent was picked up by a stray hound 
a long way up the fell. I may add that, until 
I saw that they were entirely at fault, I 
stood aside and held my peace. I do not be- 
lieve in the officious aid of strangers on such 
occasions, although I was not altogether a 
stranger. 

Now there can be no doubt that the scent 
was lying strong up to the point where the 
fox and I so nearly collided, and that the 
moment the fox turned, it ceased. I hardly 
think that it was my presence that put the 
hounds off, because I had taken care to clear 
out of the way. My own theory is that my 
scent and that of the fox must have got 
somehow mixed up, and confused the hounds. 
This is not a very pleasant idea, but it is 
well known that human beings do leave scent 
easily traceable by animals, some of which 
detest it. It is not a very flattering thought 
to reflect that we may smell just as objection- 
able to a fox as a fox does to us. 

Although '' digging out " often finds heated 
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advocates on the field, I submit that in the 
sober judgment of the majority of sportsmen 
the practice is regarded with disapproval A 
fell side, however, demands different treatment. 
In many places it is honeycombed with holes, 
cracks, and tunnels, from which it would be 
impossible for terriers to drive a fox. In fact 
unless some extraneous aid were brought to 
bear, half the hunts would be over before 
they were started. Early in the season, 
especially, foxes seek ** beild '* on the slightest 
provocation. Earth-stopping is out of the 
question. In the first place the holes are so 
numerous that the earth-stopper would find his 
task a never ending one ; in the second, it 
often happens that an experienced mountaineer 
will find his skill tested in following where 
the fox leads; and lastly, supposing all the 
holes on a fell side were efficiently stopped, 
the first storm would undo two thirds of the 
work. 

** Digging out" a beaten fox is to my 
mind a different matter, and cannot be too 
strongly discountenanced. But if a fox ** whoals" 
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early in the run, he should, I submit, be 
bolted by any available means, and made to 
show the sport which alone warrants his 
existence. 

It would seem unnecessary to caution 
people against approaching a **whoar* directly 
from below, nevertheless the warning is neces- 
sary, as I have had ocular proof. Of a fool 
and his folly there is no end, but there was 
very nearly the end of one fool who was 
guilty of this idiotic performance. Fortunately 
for him, he evaded the big boulder, and got 
off with a crack on the shin from a small 
stone, for which he has my sincere lack of 
sympathy. The Huntsman has the hounds, 
terriers, and '* whoal " to attend to, and it 
is unfair to expect him to look after fools 
as well ; though, to his credit be it re- 
corded, he generally does' so. Moreover, be- 
sides the danger from boulders purposely dis- 
lodged by hand, there is always the risk 
of falling stones disturbed by hounds moving 
about. 

Although the creed of sundry farmers, for 
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whom, owing to the lack of compensation, 
there is some excuse, and of all loafers, for 
whom there is none, is ** First 'whoal* your 
fox and then kill him!" he is almost always 
given a fair start — I recollect one being dug 
out on the Knott near Rosthwaite, which took 
us right away to the Langdale Pikes, where 
we lost him. 

The thirst for blood and the desire to 
handle the fox's cold corpus exhibited by 
some men would be almost comic, were it 
not disgusting. I recollect one genius whose 
keenness defeated its object. There had been 
a worry in a ** whoal," which, of course, 
delighted his soul ; but alas ! it was found 
impossible to secure the trophy. The hardy 
labourer, who, after the manner of the loafer 
kind was particularly bloodthirsty, inasmuch as 
by no conceivable possibility could the fox 
have injured him in any way, was not to be 
cheated. He begged, borrowed or stole a 
blasting cartridge, and the following morning 
visited the **whoal," which was of course 
easy of access, and blasted the rock. To his 
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surprise, after the explosion, he could find 
"nowt o' t' fox." 

It is a generous and sporting feeling which 
induces one to go to the rescue of a crag- 
bound hound, and the risk naturally adds 
zest to the undertaking ; nevertheless, it is 
very silly to tackle such a commission single- 
handed. As a case in point, a young hound, 
Champion, got fast on Bannerdale Crags. It 
was on a shelf about as wide as a mantel- 
piece, which was reached by a seven-foot 
drop from another narrow shelf running along 
the face of the rock at right angles. The 
hound was naturally frightened ; when its 
rescuer coaxed it, it crouched and whimpered ; 
when he tried to lift it up by the scruff of 
the neck, it growled and snapped. At length 
he took a not too secure handhold with his 
right hand, and tucking the hound under his 
left arm, shoved it "out" with his knee, 
shoulder and hand. After which he had to 
climb out himself. It may be noted that 
below the ledge on which he executed these 
manoeuvres, there was nothing to support him 
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but a couple of hundred feet of mist. A 
rope should be taken whenever obtainable, 
and in no case should the rescue be 
attempted alone, as it is surely obvious that 
a hound will not get crag-bound except in a 
" queer " place ; and there is always the 
chance of it struggling whilst being lifted, 
and throwing one off one's balance. 

Curs of course are an unmitigated nuisance 
everywhere ; rather more so in the Lake 
District than elsewhere, for the same reason 
that White Sheep eat more than Black : — 
because there are more of them. To illus- 
trate the distaste hounds have for associating 
with curs in any way, on the very occasion 
that that ass of a fox rushed to destruction 
at the jaws of two outpost hounds, as 
recorded above, a cur ** chipped in," almost 
at the moment that Skiddaw seized the fox. 
Skiddaw left hold at once and walked away 
disgusted, and Charmer, who was not two 
yards behind, never touched the fox at all. 

At Rosthwaite we were crowded out by 
the objectionable element which was present in 
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force, but often after a hunt, when we ** have 
put away the desire of eating and drinking " 
(bread and cheese being supplied gratis by the 
landlord), a very pleasant hour may be passed 
with song and story. North country voices 
are famous for their quality, and some of the 
dalesmen can sing a rare good stave. The 
favourite is naturally that grand old Cumber- 
land song ** John Peel : " he ** lived at Caldbeck *' 
(on the north side of Skiddaw) **once on a 
day,** and many of the Blencathra hounds 
can trace their strain back to his pack. I 
may just add here that it is not considered 
— and, what is more, is not — good-form for 
a non-Cumberland man to volunteer this song 
on Cumberland soil. After this the ** Fine 
Hunting Day** is sure to come along, and then 
some local songs. '* Doctor Mack,** a jolly 
good song, jolly well sung by the Huntsman, 
creates wild and somewhat misplaced enthusiasm. 
Doctor Mack, it may be explained, was a 
Clerk in Holy Orders, and also, I regret to 
say, a drunken old profligate, whose chief 
claim to popularity lay in his readiness to for- 
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sake his ministerial duties on the slightest 
pretext to "tally-;ho the hounds, sir!" 

'** He'd toast a lass, 
And drain a glass. 
And tally-ho the hounds, sir." 

Another favourite chant, about as long as 
" Yankee Doodle," relates a tremendous run 
from Walla Crag, under the stewardship of 
one Jim Roland. It is usual, however, to 
substitute the name of the actual Huntsman 
of the day, emphasising the compliment by 
a pointed bow in the direction of that worthy, 
who grins modestly and blushes the colour of 
his coat, a weather-beaten scarlet. 

Not always does the Muse treat of the 
glories of the chase. 

Sociability : — 

" WeVe droonk togither mony a time, 
And sae will we yet." 

Hospitality : — 

" Draw your chair up to the table. 
Stop as long as you are able. 
For I'm always glad to meet a man like thee," 

and the triumphs of the British arms, all 
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have their turn. ** Black Rocks," on the last 
point, enjoys a curious popularity. This crude 
composition tells of the capture of a French 
Privateer by the Bold Appin of Liverpool 
Town, which great commercial city probably 
had reason to regret the success of its repre- 
sentative, for : — 

" Since we have taken the Frenchman, we will sail for Liver- 
pool Town, 

And there we will cast our anchor and fire our gims all 
round, ^* 

Not only the songs but the singers, 
especially in the matter of ** delivery,** are 
worthy attention. The Huntsman chants 
** Doctor Mack " with a broad grin on his face 
and a foaming tankard on his knee, in which 
he hides his roseate blushes immediately on 
the conclusion of the last verse. Many others 
fix their eyes on a remote corner of the 
ceiling and direct their song over the heads 
of the audience. With some a jerky con- 
traction of the loins seems necessary to the 
production of certain notes, thus : — 
" * Tis the sound ** (jerk) '' of the horn ** (jerk) 
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** on a fine " (jerk) hunting morn," etc. But with 
each and all it is etiquette to subside in 
confusion, if possible under cover of a neigh- 
bour, as soon as the song has reached its 
termination. Strange to say, I have never 
heard a comic song given, and, to the honour 
of Cumberland lads be it spoken, never any 
song designedly improper ;* I did hear one 
attempted, but the singer was promptly sup- 
pressed, somewhat after the manner of the 
Guinea Pig in Court in ** Alice in Wonder- 
land." 

A very pleasant hour may, as I have said, 
be passed in this way. For obvious reasons, 
however, not the least potent of which is 
atmospheric, it is not advisable to prolong 
the sitting beyond that time. 

Such is a ** plain, unvarnished tale" of a day 
with fellside foxhounds. As I have before said, 
snow and mist, wind and rain, disappointments 
and annoyances, vex the soul of the Lakeland 
sportsman cruelly, more cruelly, perhaps, because 

* In Cumberland, as in many humble parts of England, the casual con- 
versation may appear in some instances a little coarse to the refined ear, 
but there is no intention of coarseness. 
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more frequently, than is the case with his brother 
of the plains. The winter is more severe, mists 
are more frequent, and, above all, one is far 
more likely to be thrown hopelessly out at the 
very start ; but, after all, one must take the 
rough with the smooth in the pursuit of any 
sport worthy the name. I have endeavoured to 
" nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice." If I have been severe on the loafing 
evil, it is because I think it is an evil which 
can and should be remedied. Not only is the 
loafer a nuisance, not only does he frequently 
bring such discredit as in him lies on the hunt, 
but he inflicts serious injury on many *' honest 
but poor '' sportsmen. There are many good 
men, mill hands, quarry men, etc., who can no 
more resist the " glad sound of the horn and 
the hound " than the worthy parson we all wot 
of. They have no money in their pockets, as 
often as not, and their love of the chase may 
mean the sacrifice of half a day's work, but 
they follow as keenly and enthusiastically and 
put in as much work (nearly) as the salaried 
servants of the Hunt. At the end of the day, 
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they are as hungry and thirsty and weary as 
others, but *'that infernal want of pence *' (with 
apologies to Will Waterproof) keeps them on 
the Pisgah of the roadway ; for, with an honest 
pride, to which the loafer is an utter stranger, 
they forbear to enter the Promised Land, where 
the chances are at least in favour of free re- 
freshment. It is, I submit, particularly hard on 
these staunch hounds, amongst whom there may 
be some as yet ** inglorious '* Thomas Dobson,* 
now the respected Master of ■ the Eskdale and 
Ennerdale Foxhounds, that they should run the 
risk of being confounded with the jackals of the 
hunt. 

In the volume of the Badminton Library 
on Cricket it is written that the greatest 
pleasures of a sportsman, the highest joys to 
which the athletic mind can attain, are a crack 
to square leg ; some stroke at tennis which con- 
veys no meaning to me, or, I am confident, to 
ninety-nine tenths of my readers, so I won't 
quote it ; a successful drive at golf and a 
perfect run over a grass country. The man 

* See Appendix I. 
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who wrote that had never been rock-climbing. 
The beatitudes mentioned may take their place 
in front of fellside hunting, but they must yield 
to climbing — with a rider from Mark Twain. 

He writes seriously on the subject. He did 
not jump to his conclusions, he is careful to ex- 
plain, he arrived at them, to use his own quaint 
phraseology,* " per gravel train, so to speak." 
** There is," he goes on to say, ** probably no 
pleasure equal to the pleasure of climbing a 
dangerous Alp" (for ** Alp " read *'crag" in 
Great Britain) ; ** but it is a pleasure which is 
strictly confined to those who can find pleasure 
in it." This is strictly true! People who can- 
not appreciate the joy of climbing, cannot ap- 
preciate it, and there is no more to be said. A 
certain tourist was inspecting Mr. Abraham's 
fine collection of photographs. **And who," he 
asked, with that ill-fitting contempt which is a 
sure sign of envy of feats beyond the speaker's 
capacity, " who are these fools who climb ? 
Who is that fool on the top of that rock ? " 
pointing to the Napes Needle. " I am that 
fool at the top, sir!" replied Ashley Abraham, 
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"THE ESSENCE OF CLIMHING." 
The Arrowhead, Great Napes, (ireat (iable. 
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quietly. Ashley stands six foot one and a half 
in his stockinged feet, weighs fourteen, stone, 
and is all muscle at that, so the conversation 
terminated abruptly, although the real fool had 
nothing to fear in the way of bodily violence. 
After all, he was only to be pitied. 

Still, rock-climbing is a fair butt for the 
facetious, as Mr. Austin Fryers humorously 
indicates in an article in Pearsons Magazine 
(March, 1898): 

** To really enjoy mountaineering you must 
have no mere commonplace, practical object in 
view. You must leave every path common- 
sense, custom, or the average mountain sheep is 
likely to point out, and, going in some other 
direction, climb merely for the sake of climbing. 

** You do not climb to get anywhere, but 
merely to climb. If when climbing you strike 
an easy way to the top, you must go in some 
other direction where the chances appear to 

be in favour of breaking your neck The 

very essence of climbing is to be in extreme 
discomfort and constant danger, and have no 
object in view beyond climbing and descending.*' 
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Nevertheless I agree with Mark Twain. 
The fells are not the Alps, but they are a 
very passable substitute, especially in winter. 
The only sport I conceive can rival climbing 
is Big Game shooting, and I have never shot 
at Big Game : first, because I have never had 
the opportunity ; secondly, because I have not 
enough filthy lucre to create the opportunity ; 
and lastly, because I am a shocking bad shot, 
and the combination of a bad shot and an in- 
furiated tiger does not appeal to me. 

Lakeland is a grand district for sportsmen. 
Besides the pastimes to which this volume is 
devoted, there are Harriers and Beagles, 
occasional visits from Otter Hounds, and 
Hound Trails, for which see Appendix H. 
Cricket there is, and football too ; the nimble 
golf-ball flies from green to green, and the 
cycle from town to town. Cycling, however, 
has a charm in the Lake District peculiarly 
its own which requires appreciation — thus, to 
cycle from Grasmere to Keswick consists, with 
the exception of the level stretch by Thirl- 
mere, of shoving one*s machine up one side 
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of a hill and coasting down the other, always 
remembering that one has passed a C.T.C. 
Notice Board bearing some ominous inscription 
about caution or danger. 

On some of the lakes there is yachting, 
and on all, boating. Boating affords excellent 
exercise (especially with those beastly pin-hole 
arrangements) if little pleasure. As far as I 
can learn there is no shooting in the market, 
but fair fishing may be had almost anywhere. 
" There is salmons ** in Lakeland as well as 
in Macedon, besides sea-trout, white trout, 
brown and grey trout, char, vendace, and 
coarse fish of all descriptions. 

Still these last are not fell sports proper. 
Rambling and scrambling is delightful and 
healthy ; fox-hunting is better in that it supplies 
an object to one's rambles, to say nothing of 
the spirit of emulation and the joy of the 
chase ; but the grandest sport of all is rock- 
climbing, whatever theorists ' who have never 
tackled a rock in their lives may say. It is 
worth the trial 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE FELLSIDE HUNTS. 
THE BLENCATHRA FOXHOUNDS. 

TWELVE COUPLE. 

Master : John Crozier. Huntsman : Jim Dalton. 

Whip : Tommy Hutchinson. 
Kennels : The Riddings, Threlkeld, Cumberland. 
District : Saddleback (Blencathra) and the fells about Der- 
-wentwater, Thirlmere, and Bassenthwaite Lake. 

About the year 1800 Mr. Crozier*s father kept several couple 
of hounds, including some which belonged to John Peel, at 
•Gate Ghyll Farm, below Saddleback ; they were at that time 
well known as the Threlkeld Hounds. Subsequently Mr. 
•Crozier purchased The Riddings at Threlkeld, where the 
kennels now are. Mr. John Crozier, the present M.F.H.^ was 
born in 1822, was made Master before his majority, and kept 
the pack at his own expense for thirty years. In 1870 a 
meeting, held on January 21st, resulted in the pack being 
made a Subscription Pack, though, in the event of the sub- 
scribers giving them up, the hounds revert under an agreement 
to the Crozier family. During the summer the majority of 
the hounds are kept free of charge at outlying farms. During 
the season, arrangements are made with certain innkeepers for 
providing temporary accommodation for the hounds and Hunt 
servants. 
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THE CONISTON FOXHOUNDS. 

TEN COUPLE. 

Master : Rev. E. M. Reynolds. Huntsman ; H. Lancaster. 



Whip: 

Kennels : Ellrigg, Ambleside, Windermere. 
District : The fells round Coniston and the head of 
Windermere. 

The pack was founded at Coniston in 1825, running at first 
fox, mart, and hare ; latterly fox only. " Hounds are now 
kept in kennels all the summer, as at the present time farmers 
do no more than walk the puppies. This increases the ex- 
pense, and is worse for the hounds. ... At any distance 
from home the hounds are usually put up by the people of 
the place, generally farmers, rarely gentlefolk, sometimes inn- 
keepers." A farm is preferred to an inn. 



THE ESKDALE AND ENNERDALE FOXHOUNDS. 

TWELVE COUPLE. 

Master : Thomas Dobson. Huntsman : W. C. Porter. 

Whip : 

Kennels: Milkingstead, Eskdale. 
District : Broughton-in-Furness to Ennerdale, including the 
Langdales and Wastdale Head. 

" The pack was founded over forty years ago by T. Dobson, 
an ordinary working man, finding employment at the country 
Bobbin Mill, a few dogs being kept by the farmers and hunted 
by him when he could get away ; they were then known as 
the Eskdale Foxhounds. Nineteen years ago he was pre- 
sented with a splendid silver watch by a few friends for his 
services, and the pack was made into a subscription one, 
Dobson being permanently engaged for the season. A few 
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years after, a small pack that was kept at Wastdale was made 
over to Eskdale; also about five years ago the pack kept at 
Ennerdale joined with the Eskdale; hence the name. Two 
years ago, Dobson, finding age getting on, could not very 
well follow, so a new Huntsman was appointed and Dobson 
made Master. 

"The hounds are distributed among outlying farms during 
the summer, and* called in about the beginning of October, 
when the season commences." Dobson, adds the Secretary, 
has personally destroyed more foxes than any other man living. 
He is now about seventy-eight years of age. 



THE MELBRAKE FOXHOUNDS. 

THIRTEEN COUPLE. 

Master : John Benson. Huntsman : Jonathan Bank. 

Whip : A. Barnes. 

Kennels : High Park, Loweswater, Cockermouth. 

District : The fells about Loweswater and Lorton. 

No further particulars forthcoming, the Master declining (on 
a postcard) to give any. 



THE ULLSWATER FOXHOUNDS. 

THIRTEEN COUPLE. 

Master : J. E. Hasell. Huntsman : Joseph Bowman. 

Whip : 

Kennels : Patterdale Hall, Patterdale, Ullswater. 
District : From Helvellyn to the borders of Yorkshire, and 
from Crossfell to Ambleside. 

The pack was founded in 1873, taking the place of two old 
local packs, the Baldhowe and the Patterdale. " The hounds are 
kept in kennels all the hunting season ; out of the season they 
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" ■ 1 ■ 

are kept at quarters." Mr. Hasell first became joint Master 
with one or two others, but has been sole Master now for 
many years. 



THE ASPATRIA ANI> DISTRICT HARRIERS. 

ELEVEN COUPLE 

(One or two pure harriers, the remainder cross-bred). 

Master : Miss Parkin. Huntsman : Davidson Bell. 

Whip : George Thorburn. 

Kennels : Yearngill, Aspatria. 

The pack was founded in 1870 as the Abbey Holme and 
District Harriers ; in 1 884 it was changed to the Aspatria and 
District Harriers, and hunted the Binsey country by permis- 
sion of the Cumberland Foxhounds. They hunt both foxes 
and hares, foxes mostly. Their fell country is on Binsey 
(1,400 feet) and round Lake Overwater. ** Binsey has a 
gentle slope covered with heather, and is ridable all over ; 
unfortunately, the foxes nearly always cross the valley and go 
up the higher fells, where riders are unable to follow." The 
Huntsman is on foot, so when they get away with a fox, the 
Master takes charge. 

Miss Parkin was courteous enough to add to the above in- 
formation an account of a fell run with her hounds. I should 
say the average slope of the south face of Saddleback, where 
the hunt finished, is about sixty degrees, and the ground is 
very rough. Hall Fell Top, for instance, is a much worse 
^^ pas'' than Striding Edge of fraudulent celebrity. 

"On October 13th, 1899, we found in a small cover at the 
foot of Binsey, and ran past Overwater, turned, came back by 
Scawthwaite, on co Longthwaite, turning again, went past 
Longlands and Simla to Roughclose; here he set his mask 
for the fells, climbed Braefell, across Miller Moss and Frozen 
Fell, through Calva to Saddleback, over Know Craggs to the 
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summit, down over very rough ground to Doddick Fell, baek 
again to Hall Fell Top, through Mines Gill to Dam Fell, back 
again over Hall Fell to Doddick, through Hall Fell again to 
Dam Fell, where they turned him down Mines Gill, and ran 
into him in the open." 

The part of Saddleback on which the latter part of this run 
took place can be well seen from the railway between Threlkeld 
and Troutbeck Stations. 



THE WINDERMERE HARRIERS. 

SIXTEEN COUPLE (Harriers; height, 18 inches). 

Master : W. Bruce Logan. Huntsman : Anthony Chapman. 

Whip: 

Kennels : Ambleside. 



THE COCKERMOUTH BEAGLES. 

TWELVE AND A HALF COUPLES (height, 1 6 inches). 

Master : Henry Peacock. Huntsman : Robert Telford, 

Whips : D. Kerr, H. Peacock, jun., and R. Mitchell, jun. 

Kennels : Waste Lane, Cockermouth. 

Established 1857. Old hounds kept in kennels and puppies 
sent out to walk during the summer. They hunt the rough, 
mountainous country round Cockermouth. 
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APPENDIX II. 

HOUND TRAILS. 

A capital account of a hound trail will be found in the 
verses of T. Harper, a local poet, in Appendix III. Harper, 
who is just a plain working-man, has written several good 
sporting songs, including " Walla Crag," which also appears 
in the Appendix. The Threlkeld Hound Trail, which may 
be taken as a typical specimen, is managed as follows : — The 
course having been determined on — in this instance along 
the rough southern face of Saddleback and back by the 
meadows — two men, each provided with a drag steeped in 
oil of aniseed, are sent to the most distant point. From 
there one follows the track to the starting point, the other to 
the winning post. The drag is laid down about ever>' quarter 
of a mile, and pressed into the ground with the foot. The 
hounds are started from leash by pistol or some other signal. 
The "winning post" is either a flag, a wall, or a gate, and 
the first hound past the flag, over the wall, or through the 
gate is the winner. There are three judges, as the race is 
often extremely close and requires careful watching. The 
money for the prizes and other expenses is found by entrance- 
fees and subscription, certain publicans generally taking the 
lead, and the remainder of the money being raised by " invita- 
tion " to subscribe. The popularity of the sport, however, is 
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rapidly growing, or reviving, and is attracting the patronage 
of the better-class people. ' 

At Grasmere the subscription list is sufficiently assured for 
touting to be dispensed with, and it is to be hoped that this 
will soon be the case with all trails, A hound trail, besides 
being exciting, is an exceedingly pretty sight, and well worth 
the watching. Trail hounds are seldom allowed to hunt the 
genuine article, and foxhounds, meant for business, seldom 
take part in a trail, the former being too light for work, and 
the latter generally too " stocky " to have much chance. The 
Threlkeld Trail is about eight miles long, and is run in about 
five-and-twenty minutes. 
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APPENDIX III. 

SPECIMENS OF FAVOURITE LOCAL SONGS. 

THE HOUND TRAIL RUN AT THRELKELD. 

How sweet to hear at early morn the hunter's horn resound, 
I love the distant halloo and the music of the hounds ; 
With notes like these borne on the breeze my spirits never fail, 
Yet I like to stand with glass in hand to watch a good Hound 
Trail. 

At a place appointed for a trail true sportsmen gather round, 
And gaze with admiration on each handsome well-bred hound ; 
While they are tugging at their chains all eager for the fray, 
A cry is raised, " the trailers in," the hounds then bound away. 

In a twinkle, over dykes and walls like magic how they fly ! 
At headlong speed to take the lead each gallant hound does try. 
What better sport could mortal wish, tho' some folks it assail. 
Yet would not shirk more shady tricks than watching of a trail. 

The race in earnest has begun, watched by that eager throng, 
Up past yon trees they sniff the breeze and drive the trail along ; 
.There's Gleaner, Smoker, Powerful, Ruler, and Roguery, 
Of all the sights with which we are blessed a good Hound Trail 
for me. 

Through Wokeness Woods the trail is laid, each hound clings 

to its post. 
O'er Towse Gate Quarry, past I^tt Crags, Blees Gill theyVe 

quickly cross't, 
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Then through Ling Close they steer their course, a glorious 

sight to view, 
They've cross't Gate Ghyll, I see them still, Hall Fell they've 

just gone through. 

Through Doddick Intack, Scalla Beck, and now they cross 

Scale Fell, 
Which hound will win this rattling race is more than man can 

tell; 
Well matched for speed in turns they lead, oh what a glorious 

chase ! 
Each hound is honest to the core and would not sell a race. 

Now, White Horse and Scales Chapel too are passed and still 

we find 
Of those who joined this famous race not one has yet declined, 
O'er hedge and ditch, no matter which, it's taken with a bound, 
True to their game, and this we claim in wind and limb all 

sound. 

Through Grisedale Beck, then past Red Syke, like chaff before 

the wind, 
Soon Birkett Field and then Rigg Head is quickly left behind, 
Down Pasture Close and o'er the bridge Old Gleaner* shows 

the way. 
And wins a clinking honest race, with many a loud hurrah. 

I hope there's none offended who has listened to my song, 
For it never was intended that it should be taken wrong : 
You are welcome to your favourite sports whatever they may be, 
But of all the sights with which we are blessed, a good Hound 
Trail for me. 

T. HARPER. 

• Gleaner, the property of Mr. Hinde, «>t Threlkeld, has won fifty-seven 
first prizes, which, I believe, is a record. 

20* 
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DOCTOR MACK. 

[It has been necessary to edit this song, many portions of 
the printed version having neither rhyme nor reason. As it 
is, the phrase " to him it was no bound " savours of the later 
Lake school. It conveys no particular meaning to anybody.] 

Here's Doctor Mack once more employs the burden of my 

song, sir ; 
ril tell the life this priest enjoyed ; he'd a constitution strong, 

sir; 
Twas his delight to drink at night, his cares in wine to drown, 

sir; 
And in the morn, to join the horn, and tally-ho the hounds, sir. 

Chorus. 

And tally-ho, and tally-ho, and tally-ho the hounds, sir, 
(And repeat fourth line of each verse,) 

This priest could every day afford to dine on boiled and roast, 

sir. 
And then as great as any lord he'd drink his favourite toast, sir. 
He'd laugh and wink at those who drink; to him it was no 

bound, sir; 
He'd toast a lass, and drain a glass, and tally-ho the hounds, sir. 

Chorus. 

It's every day when he goes to Mass, he straight puts on his 

boots, sir, 
And if bold Reynard come that way, he'll follow in pursuit, sir ; 
He nimbly leaps o'er hedge and ditch, to him it is no bounds 

sir, 
And if he can, he'll lead the van, and tally-ho the hounds, sir. 

Chorus. 
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It happened one St. Helen's day, as he was going to Mass, sir, 
He heard the music of the hounds, he saw bold Reynard pass, 

sir ; 
He shut his book, his flock forsook, he threw aside his gown, 

sir. 
Mounted his horse to ride the course, and tally-ho the hounds, 

sir. 

Chorus. 

Hiatus Valde Deflendus. 

ni ne'er believe this priest was wrong, he knew no fraud or 

art, sir; 
His toast was worthy of my song ; he had an honest heart, sir. 
He never oppressed, or poor distressed, to him it was no 

bound, sir. 
He thought it no crime at any time to tally-ho the hounds, sir. 

Chorus. 



WALLA CRAG. 

Twas early one morn at the break of the day 
Jim Roland, the Huntsman, he hastened away 
To Walla Crag where he uncoupled his hounds 
The woods and the valleys did music resound. 

Tally-ho ! Hark away ! Tally-ho ! Hark away ! 

Tally-ho ! Tally-ho ! Hark away ! 

Along Barrowside and through Ashness Gill 
Our huntsman he hallooed both loud and shrill ; 
Near W^ftendlath he canie where the thief he did lay. 
Bold Reynard broke cover to show some good play. 
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Then past the High Seat nght away he did go, 
But the hounds quickly followed on after also ; 
And then straight to Armboth his course he did take, 
And there had a view of the famed Thirlmere Lake. 

From Armboth to Raven Crag his course he did steer 
Along the rough screes facing Thirlmere, 
Where our gallant hounds did him hotly pursue. 
Resolving to make his old coat drip with dew.* 

Past Smeathwaite to Worm Crag he tried all his power 
To baffle those hounds as he'd oft done before ; 
But down Williams Gill he was soon forced to fly 
By the whole pack of hounds coming in at full cry. 

Through the Valley of Naddle away he did go, 

Where he was received with a loud tally^ho, 

Which seemed over near for Reynard to like, 

So he passed by Scott How and then dumb Causeway Pike.t 

Through the Great Wood o'er the mosses along Bleaberry Fell 

side 
He thought to make Gate Cragg and there for to hide ; 
But the hounds hard oppressed him, and sore 'gainst his will 
He was forced to turn off and to cross Shoulthwaite Gill. 

To the strong beild in the Benn he next made his retreat, 
Still thinking both hunters and hounds to defeat ; 
But Pincher and Banter put in at his face 
Gave him notice to quit or to die in disgrace. 

* Presumably an euphuism for "sweat." 

t The Pike above Causeway ; not to be confused with Causey Pike, 
New lands. This is an account of an actual run. and can easily be 
followed on the map. Walla Crag, the start, is close to Keswick, on the 
eastern side of Derwentwater. 
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Now Reynard soon found he'd no chance for dispute, 
As the odds were against him, he boldly turned out ; 
He skewed his old brush and hq looked very sore 
At that famous fox-beild which he never saw more. 

To the top of the Benn right away he did go, 
But the hounds still resolved to give him his death blow ; 
Comely, Charmer, and Stormer, they forward did hie 
And swore with a vengeance bold Reynard must die. 

Though jaded, he seemed quite unwilling to yield, 
So they forced him again to return to the field. 
And through Naddle Bottoms his course he did steer 
With the cry of the hounds most unwelcomely near. 

He crossed the High Rigg, but his limbs seemed to fail, 
With Miller, fine hound, running close to his tail. 
When a score of good hounds laid him in at full cry. 
Miller seized him and made his old jacket to fly. 

Here's health to Squire Crozier who at Riddings doth dwell ! 
Success to his fox-hounds ! None can them excel : 
They are sure to kill if Reynard keeps above ground ; 
And you can't find their equal in all England round. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

THE COLLIE STEP. 

An account of the " ingenious expedient " by which Doctor 
CoUie succeeded in negotiating this difficult traverse is 
quoted at length in Haskett Smith's "Climbing in the 
British Isles — England." 

"The chief points in this climb are, First — to begin on the 
rock wall to the right of the foot of the gill, and not in ther very 
foot of the chimney itself, then enter the gill just below the 
first great pitch, which may be turned by climbing the wall on 
the right hand on to a grass ledge of considerable size, called 
the * Tennis Court * ; enter the gill from here again, and pass 
into the cavern under the great boulder." 

"We found," says Dr. Collie, "that below the great slab 
which formed ♦he roof, another smaller one was jammed in the 
gully, which, stretching across from side to side, formed the top 
of a great doorway. Under this we passed and clambered up 
on to the top of it. Over our heads the great rock roof stretched 
some distance over the gill. Our only chance was to traverse 
straight out along the side of the gill, till one was no longer 
overshadowed by the roof above, and then, if possible, climb up 
the face of the rock and traverse back again above the obstacle 
into the gill once more. This was easier to plan than carry 
out; absolutely no hand-hold, and only one little projecting 
ledge jutting out about a quarter of an inch and about two 
inches long to stand on, and six or eight feet of rock wall to be 
traversed. I was asked to try it. Accordingly, with great de- 
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liberation, I stretched out my foot and placed the edge of my 
toe on the ledge. Just as I was going to put my weight on it, 
off slipped my toe, and if Hastings had not quickly jerked me 
back, I should instantly have been dangling on the end of the 
rope. But we were determined not to be beaten. Hastings' 
ice-axe was next brought into requisition, and what followed I 
have no doubt will be severely criticised by more orthodox 
mountaineers than ourselves. As it was my suggestion I must 
take the blam'e. Peccavil I hacked a step in the rock— Sind it 
was very hard work. But I should not advise any one to try 
and do the same thing with an ordinary axe. Hastings' axe is 
an extraordinary one, and was none the worse for the experi- 
ment. I then stepped across the mauvais pas, clambered up 
the rock till I had reached a spot where a capital hitch could be 
got over a jutting piece of rock, and the rest of the party fol- 
lowed. We then climbed out of the gill on the left, up some 
interesting slabs of rock. A few days later the gill was again 
ascended by a party led by Mr. J. Collier. They did not 
follow our track to the left after the overhanging rock had been 
passed, but climbed straight up, using a crack which looks 
impossible from below, thus adding an extra piece of splendid 
climbing to the expedition."* 

The following capital verses on Moss Ghyll are taken from 
a Lakeland Lyric which appeared in the Climbers* Club 
Journal, February, 1899: — 

" Urge me no more. Moss Ghyll I will not climb, 

Where deuce is called at tennis on the ledge, 

And steps are col lied on the very edge 

01 nothing, while each exit than the last 

Is Collier or more Collie. Lest cragfast 

I agonise. Moss Ghyll I will not climb. 

These are no climbs for Smith, Jones, Robinson, 
(Save Haskett, Owen Glynne, and John)." 

* Collier's exit is the correct finish to the climb. 
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NEW AND IMroRTANT WORK. 



In I vol., royal 4to, containing numerous Illustrations in Colour, and in 
Black and White, from Drawings and Photographs by the Author 
and others. Several Maps, Diagrams, &c.. Price 25s. net. 



THE TftNGftNYIKa 
PROBLEM. 

An Account of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence 
of Marine Animals in Central Africa. By J, E. S. Moore, 
F.R.G.S., Author of "To the Mountains of the Moon," &c. 



This new and important work upon African Exploration contains 
the first account of the investigations which were undertaken during the 
Tanganyika Expedition, concerning the existence of jelly fishes and other 
marine animals in I^ke Tanganyika. It is in fact the first definite 
account of the Zoology and the Geology of the Great Lake Region of 
Africa, and of the extraordinary chain of evidence which has led to the 
belief that Tanganyika represents the old Jurassic Sea. 

The present work contains the only illustrated description of the 
fishes and other animals which inhabit the Great African Lakes. 

LONDON: HURST AND BLACKETT, LIMITED. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL— continued. 



NEW WORK ON ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 



In I vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author. New Charts of the South Polar Regions, &c* 
Extra Cloth, Price 12s. net. 

To the South Polar Regions. 

EXPEDITION OF 1898 '1 900. 

By Louis Bernacchi, F.R.G.S. 

NOTB.— MR. BBRNACCHIIsa member of the ** Discovery" 
Expedition now at tlie Antarctic Regions. 

** The book is welcome as a satatantial contrlbatioQ to our scanty knowledge of tbe 
region with which it deals, and there is much in the narrative that will intereit the 
general reader."— rA* Timet. 

**■ This narrative, which is as simple as m&y be, has the enthralling interest which any 
flrst-hand narrative of danger and adventure must always Ofanj,*'—PaIl Jiail OazetU, 

" The book may be commended as a pleasant and fidthf ul account of what must have 
been an extremely dismal adventure."— Dailp Chronicle, 

To the Mountains of the Moon: 

Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and 
some little-known Regions traversed by the Tanganyika Expedi- 
tion in 1899 and 1900. By J. E. S. MooRB, F.R.G.S. In 
I vol., crown 4to, fully Illustrated by Photographs and Drawings 
made by the Author. A Coloured Frontispiece and three Maps. 
In a specially-designed cover, gilt top. Price 21s. net 

BXTRACTS FROM SOHB RBVIBWS. 

** Mr. Moore's account of his joumeyings from the mouth of the Zambesi to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, by way of the great chain of lakes, is vastly entertaining. The book 
is something more than a traveller's tale, and may be strongly recommended for general 
perusal."— SI, James's Oatette. 

** The greatest charm of Mr. J. E. S. Moore's * To the Mountains of the Moon,* apart 
from its rocine^ of narrative, lies in its descriptions of strange tropical scenery, storms, 
and fever-laden swampe. The numerous drawings and photographs give an excellent idea 
of the equatorial regions and their marvellous skies and distances."— ^ea^f^my. 

** Some good illustrations from the author's pencil and camera add to the attractiveness 
of a book which, outside its scientific interest, has matter of grave import for the miasioD' 
ary, the administrator, and the would-be investor."— Z)a<iy Chronicle, 

**Into the details of the great journey it is impossible to enter, but apart from Mr. 
Moore's conclusions on one or two questions of Imperial interest, his book can be heartily 
welcomed as a valuable addition to the literature of a subject of engrossing importance. 
Though a naturalist first of all, he does not overwhelm us with sickening cataiogueB of 
the flora and fauna of the countries traversed, nor does he exaggerate trifling — ^though 
sometimes exasperating— adventures into shuddery hairbreadth escapes. The book is 
beautifully illustrated."— (?tor(7oto Herald, 

LONDON: HURST AND BLACKETT. LIMITED, 
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BOOKS OF TRAyEl^-con/i»ued. 



From the Gape to Cairo. 

The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. By Ewart 
S. Grogan and Arthur H. Sharp. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. New and Revised Edition. In 
I vol., demy 8vo, fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. 
McCoRMiCK (from Sketches by E. S. Grogan) ; Original 
Drawings by E. S. Grogan ; Photographs and Photogravure 
Portraits of the Authors, and two Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

KXTRACTH FROM 80MR RKVIRlVfil. 

** A Yivid iind interesting account of what the author has seen and experienoed ou hi« 
travela. No one can complain that he has neglected the sporting si«ie of his Experiences ; 
but the real value of his book lies iu the observations and comments which he makes ou 
African problems. They are inspirerl by a robust common sense, and by a desire to say 
the thing that ia true, whoever may be offended in the process."— 7^ Timet. 

** Apart from this great trans-ooutineutal undertaking, with which it fires imagination 
afresh, Mr. Orogan's txx>k oontaius a high fund of entertainment.** — 7A« Outlook. 

**Mr. Grogan has 11 remarkable story to telU and he tells it well. When he ntWs his 
opinions, he does so with emphatic vigour, and his narrative is full of vivid word ploturei. 
He is a shrewd observer, and has much of interest to communicate concerning the 
poasibilities and politics of Centnil Africa."— Mr. E. F. Kniqht in the Homing Post, 

'"From the Gape to Cairo ' ia essentially a work of high importance, and it is no small 
boast for a traveller of Mr. Grogau's yean to liave been the first to accomplish a task 
which no one had previously brought to a successful issue."— Z)at/if Telegraph. 

NEW WORK ON PASTORAL LIFE IN AU8TRAUA. 

Pages from the Journal of a 

Queensland Squatter. 

By Oscar de Satge. In i vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. Price I OS. 6d. net. 
" This interesting book of reminiscences will afford pleasure to all 
classes of Australians, for it traces not only its author's progress and 
success, but also that of Queensland, through almost fifty years." — TA^ 
Scotsman, 

A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 

Wild Sports of Burma and Assam. 

By Colonel Pollok (late Staff Corps) and W. S. Thom (Assistant 

Superintendent of Police, Burma). In i vol., demy 8vo, with 59 

Illustrations and 3 Maps. Price i6s. net. 

**It only remains to congratulate Col. Pollok on his colleague Mr. W. 

S. Thom, who has certainly contributed an equal share to the information 

contained in this valuable work, which would be cheap at thrice the 

money." — TAe County Gentleman, 
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BOOKS OP TRAVEL— amtinued. 



NEW AND INTCRESTINe BOOK OF TRAVEL 

Among the Women of the Sahara. 

By Mmb. Jean Pommbrol. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. D*Anvsrs), Author of "The Elementary History of Art," 
&C. In I vol., demy 8vo, with 90 Illustrations, after Drawings 
and Photographs by the Author. Price 12s. net. 

The author has given the results of her experience in a series of very 
vivid word-pictures, supplemented by sketches and photographs taken 
under great aifficulties, lor the women of the Sahara look upon the camera 
as an uncanny sentient hein^ with the power of the evil eye, and, more* 
over, they consider it a positive crime to allow their portraits to be taken. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882-85. 

New and Revised Edition continued to 1899. By Charles 
RoVLS, late R.N. ; Banrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian 
Court of Appeal, Cairo. In i vol., demy 8vo, extra cloth, Illus- 
trated by numerous Maps and Plans. Price 12s. net. 

** A comprehensive narrative of the Mahdist and Arabist movements, 
including the story of the English intervention in Egypt." — Daify News. 

''A lucid description of the successive campaigns which had to be 
undertaken in order to deal a death-blow to Mahdism. Mr. Royle brings 
his history down to the destruction of the Khalifa." — Standard. 

THE BOOK OF TH E MOMENT. 

The Renascence of South Africa. 

By Archibald R. Colquhoun, formerly Administrator of 
Mashonaland, South Africa, Author of *' China in Transforma- 
tion." In I vol., crown Svo, with Map. Price 6s, 

A popular account of South Africa. The lessons to be learnt from its 
past and its future possibilities. A concise description of the physical 
conditions in the various territories, and of the peoples, natives and other- 
wise. A consideration of the best methods of developing the country and 
of the Problems of Settlement. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL- continued. 



NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL 



In I vol., crown^4to, fully Illustrated by Phofographs and Drawings 
made by the Author, 2 Coloured Illustrations, and a New Map of 
Mexico especially prepared for this Work. Extra Cloth Binding. 
Gilt top. Price 21s. net. 

Mexico as I Saw It. 

By Mrs. Albc Tweedib, Author of "Through Finland in 
Caru," &€., &c. 

"There is no doubt that ' Mexico as I Saw It' is just such a relation of a 
journey as the general reader likes. It is light, it is long, it is chatty, it is 
informing, and it is profusely illustrated with really first-rate photographs.'*— 
Fai/ MtUl Gatette. 



NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL 



From Sphinx to Oracle. 



Through the Libyan Desert to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By 
Arthur Silva White, Hon. F.R.S.G.S., Author of "The 
Development of Africa,^' &c. In I vol., demy 8vo, with 56 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author, a Frontispiece by R. 
Talbot Kelly, R.B.A., and 2 Maps. Price i6s. 



NEW WORK BY W. A. PtCKERINB, C.M.6. 



Pioneering in Formosa. 



By W. A. Pickering, C.M.G., late Protector of Chinese in the 
Straits Settlements. In i vol., demy 8vo, extra cloth, with 25 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Autnor. 
Price 1 6s. 
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Books on Horses 



MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT beg to announce that 
they are now publishing the following Works. 



By CAPT. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. . 



STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE. 

A Book for Horse-Owners and Students. Illustrated by numerous 
Reproductions of Photographs taken specially for this work. In 
I vol., demy 8vo. Price I2s. net. 

** Capt. Hnyea, wlio may justly claim to be the first authority uow living on all matters 
oomiected with the horse, la always welcome, and the more so because each suooessiye 
volume is a monument of • the reason why.' *'—The County Gentleman, 

AMONG HORSES IN RUSSIA. With 53 lUustra- 

tions from Photographs taken chiefly by the Author. In i vol., large 

crown 8vo. Price los. 6d. net. 
*• The book is exceedingly well written and illuBtr&ted.**— Graphic, 
** The author has made an exceedingly entertaining book of his experiences."— ^f/y** 
Magutine. 

POINTS OF THE HORSE. A Familiar Treatise 
on Equine Conformation. Illustrated by 200 reproductions of Photo- 
graphs of Typical " Points " and Horses, and 205 Drawings by J. H. 
Oswald Brown. 

This Edition has been thoroughly rrvised and contains numerous additions^ indudUig 
specially written Chapters on the Breeds qf English and Foreign Horses. 

** Capt. Horace Hayes, the best of writers upon horses, has issued a second edition— 
considerably altered and enlarged, and magnificently Illustrated — of his admirable work 
upon the 'Points of the Horpe,* which is, in fact, a complete work on horses, their races 
and peculiarities." — Athenaum, 

TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN 

INDIA. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*^We entertain a very high opinion of Capt. Hayes* book on 'Horse Training and 
Management in India,* and are of opinion that no better guide could be placed in the 
hands of either amateur horseman or veterinary surgeon newly arrived in that im- 
portant division of our Empire." — Veterinary Journal, 

AMONG HORSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. In 

I vol., crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

"Capt Hayes* book is genuinely interesting, and fully repays reading.*'— ^8/adt and 
White. 
•* Tlie book is very readable."— .^pecTo/or. 
**Tbe book is written in a pleasant, cliatty style, and with a broad mind,*'— Sportsman, 
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